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The Good Adviser sia: 


KARL DE SCHWEINITZ 


HE good adviser seeks not only to be intellectually free. He desires also to be 
emotionally free. He must beware of allowing his life to become entangled with 
that of his client. He tries to avoid the pride of doing good, and the luxury of 
being an object of attention. He must always be in command of himself. He must 
be objective. . 


“My house of cards has fallen down,’ 
over the failure of the person whom she had been trying to help. She had enjoyed 
a sense of personal power in influencing the girl who had asked her advice. She had 
been seduced by the manner in which the other had apparently depended upon her. 


Another introduction to much the same sort of situation is that involved in the 


request which not infrequently a clergyman or a social worker will receive from a 


woman who has come to him for advice. 


“You have been such a help to me. It would mean so much to me if sometimes 
when I am blue I could write to you.” 


It is a question whether this kind of treatment does not foster rather than cure 
depression, changing it to a morbidly pleasant melancholy. It leads to a form of emo- 
tional parasitism which is essentially debilitating to the person it is supposed to benefit. 
The strength-giving qualities of the relationship between adviser and client are lost. 


The sympathy of the adviser should be the sympathy of undivided attention to 
the difficulty that is being presented. It should expend itself in the solution of the 


_ problem. It should lead the adviser to be honest with the person in trouble. 


It was this sort of frank treatment which caused a man to remark of the social 


worker whose help he had sought, “I don’t know what she did to me, but I feel like 


a different person. I am no longer afraid.” 


_ [From an article in this issue.] 
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Not the Preacher’s 


HERE IS an idea abroad as popular as it is 

idiotic. It is the notion that the church belongs 
to the preacher, and that it is up to him to keep it 
going. Give a little money, come to worship once 
in a while, all as a favor to him. Dr. William E. 
Barton will appeal to our own laymen, who act on 
the principle that he expounds. He says: 


“The church is not the preacher’s business any more than the 


government, or the public schools, or the health department. It. 


is everybody’s business. It is a gathering together of men and 
women to stand for good things in the community and—by 
their mutual help—to work more effectively together than they 
could work apart. As a clergyman, I call on the good citizen 
who remains outside the church, and I say: ‘I need you. We're 
working with an institution. called a church, which is nothing 
more nor less than an organized ideal. Because of its influence 
your home is safer, your business is more successful, your 
children have a better education, and a better chance. I don’t 
own it; it’s yours as much as mine; for you—as much as I—are 
a son of God. Come on with me and help to make it better.’ ” 


Don’t Be Scared 


REMARK of the late Walter Rauschenbusch, 
one of the great pioneers of the social gospel, 
was to this effect: If you first build up your his- 
toric background, you can tell an audience the most 
radical things without angering or stampeding 
them. Things connected in a progressive series 
are convincing. The normal mind is logical and 
fair. Most minds are normal. We would apply 
Rauschenbusch’s theory to theological matters, 
about which there is quite as much disturbance 
to-day in the Church as there was in his day about 
the social gospel. 
Certain of our ministers are severely criticized 
for their humanism. We admit that some of their 
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utterances, taken out of their context, appear 
strange. But if the people who are distraught will 
study the changes in theology (which has a history 
like any other scientific study, such as medicine and 
philosophy) during the past generation, they will 


sce that humanists, instead of being guilty of unique 


speculative vagaries, are in fact in the stream of 
theological development. If humanist ministers 
will take the pains to show that they are in a 
continuity of religious thought, and are not icono- 
clastic discoverers and inventors of amazing ideas 
that never were on land or sea, they will serve a 
genuine religious need. The obligation is on both 
sides. 

It is not true, we say with emphasis, that human- 
ists do not believe in God; that they renounce Chris- 
tianity; that they say all religion as we have ex- 
perienced and expressed it hitherto is “chucked” 
and “junked.” They seem to say so; in their own 
congregations, indeed, a given sermon may say 
things in so many words that would be justly inter- 
preted as utterly destructive. But they preach 
other sermons which emphasize other truths, and 
altogether, through a year, you may hear the whole 
gospel, just as one must Toad all the chapters to 
understand a book. 

This is not a thing to get one out of temper. Get 
information, rather. No one knows where theologi- 
cal thought is coming out. But one thing is sure, 
it is not standing still. To-day the appeal is first 
to Life, and not as in former times to any external 
authority whatever. The old a priori method is 
gone forever for intelligent people. Read Gerald 
Birney Smith in the Journal of Religion for Novem- 
ber, 1925. Nothing will scare you after that, be- 
cause he gives you the historic background and all 
that has grown out of it. 


An Editor’s Progress 


STUDY of the Christian Leader, the new name 

of the Universalists’ journal, is refreshing. It 
is remarkable what has come over this old paper 
since Dr. John Van Schaick, Jr., became editor, 
now nearly five years. In appearance, the improve- 
ment begins on the cover page, which is crowned 
with excellent lettering in the title line, and en- 
hanced with a drawing of a symbolic ship putting 
out to sea, “faring forth on a great adventure.” 
The editorial discrimination shows to advantage 
each week upon the last, in both selection and 
handling. This goes, of course, to the soul of it. 
It is the technique and art of the journalist’s eall- 
ing. The Leader has not always had what it is at- 
taining to-day. As a writer, Dr. Van Schaick is 
unique in his stories of travel. The commonplace 
details of a journey or visit he invests with the 
tang of life. The finished thing is 2 moving picture, 
that is, an emotional excursion. You goright along 
with him to the end. He is alwavs saving the 
brotherly thing. and he wants each of us to love 
all of us, which is certainly not heresy in most 
churches... He is a practical person, knows the 
thing called politics (not a poor aualification in the - 
church!) from long experience in public affairs in 
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Washington ; and being Dutch, in lineage, when he 


determines to do or get what he wants, he usually 


does not fail. 

It is the immediate purpose of the Leader to 
double its subscription list. (We have been happy 
to give some help in methods out of our own re- 
markable and gratifying gains.) “Another objec- 
tive is an endowment fund of a half million dollars. 
Says the Editor, “We are gathering up all our 
energies. We are tapping all our resources. We 
are asking the help of all our people. . . . We be- 
lieve that the Universalist Church still has a mis- 
sion and a message, and that it ought to be a 
pioneer message.” And so do we. By all means, 
keep that message supreme. It is the high and dis- 
tinctive calling we have in common. Our method, 
he says, is speaking the truth in love. Verily. 
Otherwise ’twere not truth. Love, let us say, 
should be not an affection smothering truth for 
the sake of agreement but an ardent and genial 
atmosphere in which truth is convincing and irre- 
sistible. What, by the way, is our present-day “pio- 
neer message”? 


Still the Plaint 


TILL ONE HEARS the plaint that religion is 
not intellectual, it is for the heart. We pass 
over the error in the reference to the heart, which 
means the soul, and come to the assertion that 
religion is not even for the soul. Both religion 
and the soul—all that we have, all that we are and 
become—are for life! Faithfulness to life is the 
test. Does a habit make for more abundant life? 
If it does, it is a good habit. When a man says he 
does not care for “these intellectual things,” he 
gives us the feeling that a fact, or a true idea about 
a fact, has no place in religion. When the thinker 
comes, the saint goes, he seems to say. If he has 
a warm emotion about anything in church, though 
it be the least significant bit of sentiment suited for 
a child, he counts it of more value than a sound 
doctrine that demands thought. The habit of the 
overwhelming majority of people in religion is 
sloven and lazy. They prefer a predigested sermon, 
a soft gospel song, a well-organized ritual with its 
color, its ceremonial mechanism, its supreme em- 
phasis on the mystical; and, above all, an authorita- 
tive and resounding pulpit voice which is for them 
the voice of God. It must all be done for them. 
Religion never gets far outside the realm of primi- 
tive emotion for such church-goers. 

A few souls want depth, mental weighing and 
wrestling. For what end? Mere intellectual ex- 
ercise and conceit? Not at all. They know, as 
Herbert Spencer said, that the emotions are the mas- 
ters, and the intellect the servant. The servant 
of life. They want the intellect to serve,—to guide 
the emotions to life. They want to keep the emo- 
tions from running wild. They want a disciplined, 
efficient life. The difference between a benighted 
and pitiful colored Holy Roller in Texas, whose 
convulsive being has been trained to “shake, shine, 
and shout,” on the one hand, and a devout and 
thoughtful parishioner of a representative Unita- 
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to gather to itself all that belonged to it. 
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rian church, on the other hand, is the difference be- 
tween the absence and the presence of the intellect, 
the understanding, as one factor in the nurture of 
the religious life. 


How Long, University? 


H°’ LONG a university which appeals to the 
community for support can be controlled by 
a denomination is again a lively question. Dr. 
Daniel L. Marsh of Pittsburgh, a Methodist minis- 
ter of parts whose chief distinction is his organiz- 
ing ability, has been called to the presidency of 
Boston University. There is a dignified protest in 
a small but influential circle, that this institution, 
which has only recently received large financial 
gifts from the citizens of all faiths and many privi- 
leges from the municipality, ought to have for its 
executive a recognized educator irrespective of his 
calling in the church. But, it is stated, the Metho- 
dists keep the office within the denomination. It 
is intimated that only Methodists were considered. 
Of that we do not know. But this powerful de- 
nomination has never lacked the diplomatic skill 
When 
Boston University asks the whole people for money, 
it never mentions its Methodism. It belongs to 
the city. It is very catholic. But when it elects 
a president it never fails to elect a Methodist. It 
is an institution of such size to-day that in the pub- 
lic mind it seems to demand extra-sectarian man- 
agement. That is the present-day trend. 


To Dr. De Blois 


[2 HONOR of Dr. Austin K. De Blois, called to be 
co-editor with Dr. Curtis Lee Laws of the 
Watchman-Hxaminer, Baptist journal published in 
New York, the editors of the religious press in 
Boston (of whom we are one) gave a luncheon on 
the eve of his departure for his new duties. Dr. 
De Blois has been minister of the First Baptist 
Church in Boston since 1911. He is a man of grace 
and charm, of dignity and scholarship, with a dis- 
tinguished record of attainment in his great com- 
munion. He goes to a paper with which we have 
disagreed with all our might and soul, in the great 
doctrinal issue of our time, and we have always 
respected it for giving no quarter in its stand for 
Fundamentalism. The Watchman-Examiner is the 
Baptist’s best paper not because it is doctrinally 
right, for we think it is wrong; it is best because 
it is filled with consecrated conviction and has a 
sense of religious mission to a slow and untoward 
generation. Wrong theology with spiritual pur- 
pose is better than right theology stuck on itself. 
May Dr. De Blois find the greatest service of his 
career in the editorship. 


Note 


Our friends will profit by reading the article in 
this issue by Mr. De Schweinitz. It is illuminating 
and sound. 


America Answers Europe 


Secretary Frank B. Kellogg points to history and tradition 


Sorra, December 16. 


ee oe ae REPLIES and explana- 
tions to inquiring Europe were uttered 
in the United States yesterday and flashed 
across the continent to the four corners 
of the earth. In them Frank B. Kellogg, 
our Secretary of State, cites history and 
tradition in an endeavor to show why, 
in the future, as she has in the past, 
America will adhere to her aloofness from 
European affairs. For the accomplishment 
of specific purposes, Mr. Kellogg points 
out, America is prepared to take common 
action with European nations as she did 
in the past; from the European system 
of alliances, the Secretary of State pointed 
out, America is firmly determined to re- 
main apart. In this part of his address, 
Mr. Kellogg touched on the vital matter 
of his discourse, for it is the European 
system of alliances that constitutes the 
basie difference between Europe and 
America as we know them. 


ON THIS PHASE of his subject the 
Seretary of State said: “I suppose all 
men will agree that the feature of our 
policy which gives it its chief distinction 
and at the same time is least understood 
and appreciated by the rest of the family 
of nations, is the fixed determination to 
avoid participation in purely European 
political quarrels.” This is a matter on 
which Europe as a whole needs enlighten- 
ment. Many American citizens will ask 
themselves the question, however, whether 
this policy goes to the extent of prevent- 
ing the participation of the United States 
in the new effort of humanity expressed 
by the League of Nations and the World 
Court. 

“This policy,” continued Mr. Kellogg, 
“has its roots deeply embedded in our 
history, and we have clung to it consist- 
ently ever since we came to be a nation.” 

This is a point which most, if not all 
Huropean nations, need to have driven 
home, and Mr. Kellogg has so driven it. 
There is hardly any doubt, however, that 
the oceasion is at any time likely to arrive 
when an American Secretary of State 
will find it necessary to state the point 
as clearly and emphatically as he did in 
the Senate the other day. 

“Not since 1789,” went on the former 
ambassador to London, ‘has the United 
States been a party to any military alli- 
ance with a foreign power. We shall go 
the very limit of reasonable co-operation 
for all legitimate purposes, but we will 
not under any circumstances commit our- 
selves to the European system of alliances 
and counteralliances to maintain the bal- 
ance of power upon that continent.” 

In touching upon the “balances and 
counterbalances” for the maintenance of 
power upon the European continent, Mr. 
Kellogg put his finger on one of the crying 
evils of the European system of govern- 
ment, the evil that brought on the Great 
War and the series of financial disasters 
that have followed it. The American Sec- 
retary of State did well and wisely to 
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place the proper emphasis upon it. The 
example of France is a good illustration 
of these hurtful “balances and counter- 
balances.” A large part of Eastern Europe 
has been overrun by the agents of French 
finance and manufacturing industry, form- 
ing new features of these alliances. The 
observer has become convinced that these 
international combinations referred to by 
Mr. Kellogg are one of the most damaging 
features of European international life. 
Such a feature, as he pointed out with 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 


TO SPEND MERCHANT'S MILLIONS 


Daniel A. Poling, minister of a New York 
Church, president of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor, author, has added another 
office to his labors, that of trustee and director 
of the James C. Penney Foundation, established 
by the well-known chain-store proprietor, which 
is going to devote large wealth to philanthropy, 
including vocational training 


due emphasis, is to be avoided in future 
American life, as it has been in the past. 

The Secretary of State continued: 
“Much is constantly being said, especially 
in the foreign press, about our isolation 
as a country, our refusal to co-operate 
with other countries in the economic and 
political problems now confronting the 
world.” ; 

He went on to present the true view of 
this situation to Europeans and to Ameri- 
cans. Mr. Kellogg told Council of Foreign 
Affairs: “The difference between being a 
party to a political or military alliance and 
co-operating and lending assistance in the 
economic restoration of the world, is very 
wide.” , 

Here our Secretary of State went on to 
tell an important truth for the hearing of 
the world: “I believe that within the limi- 


tations of its policy the United States has 
co-operated in every way in solving the 
grave problems confronting Europe, and 
lending encouragement and assistance in 
its economic reconstruction. The United 
States has never turned a deaf ear to the 
eall of distress, nor has it ever refused 
to assist when its aid has been sought in 
a way which would not involve us in 
the political controversies and domestic 
affairs of other countries.” 

Many lEuropeans—large sections of 
European populations—will readily recall 
many periods when America’s hands have 
been stretched out to their peoples to re- 
lieve them of some crying necessity. Of 
all Mr. Kellogg’s assertions about the 
character of his country, none will find 
a more appreciative response, from a larger 
number of people, than the above. 

“As a further evidence of the fact that 
the United States is not holding aloof 
from world affairs, I may say that the 
Government has sent representatives to 
postal, sanitary, and telegraph confer- 
ences; is represented in the Labor Con- 
ference, and has had representatives in 
the Opium Conference and the conference 
for the limitation of the sale of the muni- 
tions of war, and many others. The last 
two were held in Geneva during the pres- 
ent year. They were called by the League 
of Nations, but did not include simply 
countries belonging to the League.” Mr. 
Kellogg continues to relate the achieve- 
ments of some of these various confer- 
ences. .There is a note of triumph in his 
statement: “Since the World War, evi- 
dence that Europe is making a sincere 
effort to free itself from the old system of 
balances of power, supported by military 
alliances, is unmistakable.” The Secretary 
of State mentions the Locarno Conference 
as an “outstanding accomplishment.” 


EUROPE OUGHT TO GET a good deal 
of information—and Mr. Kellogg’s state- 
ment was cabled over in full—out of the 
Secretary’s statement concerning America’s 
insistence on the payment of debts in full. 
On this point the Secretary said, in part: 
“There has been much said of late about 
the harsh terms imposed by us upon our 
debtors. I want to say to you now that I 
believe the Government has at no time 
been unmindful of the sufferings and the 
losses of the debtor nations and the stag- 
gering burdens their peoples haye been 
carrying. We have gone just as far as we 
possibly could in the recognition of these 
extraordinary and deplorable conditions.” 
But the Secretary of State pointed out 
that the United States had given the bil- 
lions now in its debt to nations in their 
greatest need, and that this money was 
borrowed partly from the American people. 
Its repayment was a matter of common 
sense, and essential to the financial solidity 
of the world. He also points out that a 
part of the $10,000,000,000 borrowed from 
the American people was due to a people 
more heavily taxed than some of the war- 
ring peoples of Europe. The payment of 
this money was a logical necessity. feats 
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: The Minister as Professional Helper 


The great change that has come in the art of advising 


T HE FATE of most advice is neglect. 
How many millions of wholesome in- 
structions have been as unavailing as those 
that were emptied into the Slough of 
~Despond. What quantities of advice have 
been given but not taken—and good advice, 
the very best of advice. The gulf that 
separates the rich man in torment from 
Lazarus is as nothing compared with the 
abyss that often seems to lie between the 
person in trouble and the precept which, if 
he only possessed it, would ‘solve his dif- 
ficulties. 

The bringing together of these iwi 
person and precept—presents a problem 
that has engrossed mankind since our very 
beginning. Chiefly, our method has been. 
to start with the precept and then to 
proceed to the person. Polonius blessing 
Laertes has been our ideal of the good 
counselor. We have spent centuries fash- 
ioning principles of life and behavior, 
believing that the more excellent the prin- 
ciple the more certain it would be to reach 
its goal. We have, as it were, shouted our 
wisdom over to the individual in need of 
help, and when, as has only too often 
happened, he has not heard us, or has 
not listened to us— for many people do not 

» like to be yelled at—we have been inclined 
to blame the advisee rather than the ad- 
visers.. What saith the proverb: “A wise 
son heareth his father’s instruction: but 
a scorner heareth not rebuke.” 

Increasingly, the accumulated experi- 
ence of our unsuccess has caused us to 
wonder whether perhaps there might not 
be another way. Surely the many who 
have not accepted our advice have not all 
been scorners. Moreover, the scorner 
would seem to be the very one who most 
needs help. The wise man has his wisdom. 

We are therefore in a mood to chal- 
lenge old methods, and in recent years 
we have been experimenting with a dif- 
ferent procedure. 


I 


We now start with the person, and 
through him and with him we endeavor 
to reach the precept. We believe that in 
each individual, in his emotions, his ex- 
periences, his wants, his aspirations, lies 
the map to his way of life. We believe 
that if we can but learn to know him and 
to appreciate the forces playing upon him, 
we can arrive with him at the advice 
which he needs and desires. 

This is a vastly more difficult method 
than that of shouting our instructions over 
to him. It means that we must cross the 
gulf that separates him from us. It 
means that we must surmount the barriers 
of his inhibitions and fears, and that 
with his help we must arrive at under- 
standing him. Only thus can -we work 
with him toward a solution of his problem. 
_ All this demands much more of the 
adviser than did the old procedure. There 

are many processes in human nature with 
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which he must acquaint himself. There 
is the whole art of the interview, in 
which he must be proficient. There are 
skills in dealing with people which he 
must have, and a knowledge of where 
those who seek advice can obtain the great 
variety of services that they are likely 
to need. Underlying and inspiring these 


‘techniques is a philosophy, an attitude 


of mind, a manifestation of personality 
that embodies the essential difference of 
the new method of advising from the old. 

The old advice was didactic. The ad- 
viser stated his opinion clearly and directly. 
Hither things were right or they were 
wrong, and he knew what was right. His 
personality dominated the interview. 

The new advice is experimental and 
adaptive. The adviser of to-day leads 
rather than dominates. His approach to 
his client is like that of the modern 
executive to his organization: The old 
captain of industry was an autocrat. He 
commanded. His successor consults his 
assistants and associates. He seeks their 
ideas. He modifies policies according to 
their suggestions. He co-ordinates and ex- 
presses the will of the group. He leads, 
but he leads by stimulating and cultivating 
the participation of those whom his pre- 
decessor regarded as his subjects. 

Such also is the method of the new ad- 
viser. Whereas the old adviser was rigid, 
the new adviser is flexible. The corner 
stone of his philosophy is an open mind. 
He strives for respectivity. He endeavors 
to maintain an intellectual freedom that 
will enable him to see the individual as 
he is. Above all, to this end, he tries to 
avoid preconceptions and the influence of 
abstract and class ideas. 

Through many years of custom, and 
sometimes even of observation, we have 
built around certain words and definitions 
opinions, emotions, and judgments that, 
whatever their usefulness in other con- 
nections, handicap us in understanding 


people. Bootlegger, modernist, Bolshevik,. 


feminist, gang politician, fundamentalist, 
conscientious objector—each of these brings 
to mind a series.of impressions and feel- 
ings—approval, indignation, anxiety, as 
the case may be. Let a man who asks 
our advice identify himself with any one 
of these terms, and there is danger that 
immediately a veil of prejudice will arise 
between him and us, clouding our judg- 
ment and destroying the possibility of help- 
fulness, irrespective of whether the preju- 
dice is in his favor or not. 

This danger is greatest for most of us 
when the person in trouble is identified 
with a classification which we think is 
likely to call forth from the public at 
large suspicion and unfair treatment. 
Let a man say that he is a discharged 
prisoner, let a woman confess prostitution, 
let a youth come in terror of syphilis and 
we are likely to be swept off our feet by 
emotions that rise from the thought that 
here is a person ill used by life and by 


men. The moment, for example, that a 
woman becomes to us a Mary Magdalene, 
she ceases to be herself. We see her not 
as an individual but as a type, and the 
door to understanding is closed. It is 
only as each person who comes for advice 
finds an open mind, free of all bias, 
that he can reveal himself as unique from 
every other human being, and it is by 
striving to find the uniqueness of each 
human being that the good adviser avoids 
preconceptions and keeps an open mind. 


II 


An open mind begets confidences. In- 
stinctively and almost unconsciously, the 
person in trouble recognizes the absence of 
prejudice and he is the more willing’ to 
reveal himself. The adviser of to-day 
knows how to listen. Whereas formerly it 
was the adviser who did most of the 
talking, now it is the person seeking advice. 

The new adviser keeps his mind open 
to the testimony of others. No matter how 
revealing an interview, he will not rely 
wholly upon it in arriving at an under- 
standing of the stranger who has come 
to him for help. He would indeed be bold 
who would say that his judgment of people 
was infallible, that his first impressions 
were invariably correct. Those who have 
had most experience in interviewing are 
least willing to depend only upon their 
own observations. Granted that one’s 
opinion is accurate even ninety out of one 
hundred times, is he justified in influencing 
a fellow human being’s welfare on an as- 
sumption which has a ten per cent. chance 
of being wrong? Is he justified if the 
chances of error are only one in one 
hundred, especially when by taking a 
little more trouble he can make assurance 
sure? 

Moreover, nothing is so easy as to jump 
to conclusions and be wrong. Let us 
consider, in point, two preachers as de- 
scribed by Thomas Fuller in his “Church 
History of Britain.” Of Richard Hooker 
he wrote: 

“Mr. Hooker’s voice was low, stature 
little, gesture none at all, standing stone- 
still in the pulpit, as if the posture of his 
body were the emblem of his mind, un- 
movable in his opinions. Where his eye 
was left fixed at the beginning, it was found 
fixed at the end of his sermon. In a word, 
the doctrine he delivered had nothing but 
itself to garnish it. His style was long 
and pithy, driving on a whole flock of 
several clauses before he came to the 
close of a sentence. So that when the 
copiousness of his style met not with pro- 
portionable capacity in his auditors, it was 
unjustly censured for perplexed, tedious, 
and obscure.” 

The other preacher was Walter Travers, 
who spoke from the same pulpit but not 
at the same service. Says Dr. Fuller: 

“Mr. Travers’s utterance was graceful, 
gesture plausible, matter profitable, method 
plain, and his style carried in it indolem 
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pietatis, ‘a genius of grace’ flowing from 
his sanctified heart. Some say that the 
congregation in the Temple ebbed in the 
forenoon, and flowed in the afternoon: 
and that the auditory of Mr. Travers was 
far the more numerous. ... But such as 
knew Mr. Hooker, knew him to be too 
wise. to take exception to such trifles, the 
rather because the most judicious is al- 
ways the least part in all auditories.” 

Suppose that one did not know these 
men and that one were to judge them by 
their described delivery and appearance, 
could one imagine that it was Mr. Hooker 
who “doubted not but that God was 
merciful to many of our forefathers living 
in Popish superstition, forasmuch as they 
sinned ignorantly”—I quote Izaak Walton 
—and that it was Mr. Travers who would 
have been willing to say: “Some men are 
damned; there is for them no salvation.” 

One may not depend upon impressions in 
appreciating personality and character. He 
must know. The individual who comes for 
advice will recognize this, and if one is 
frank with him he will be willing that 

others should be consulted about him. 
This, certainly, is the experience of social 
case workers. 

III 


The good adviser seeks not only to be 
intellectually free. He desires also to be 
emotionally free. He must beware of 
allowing his life to become entangled with 
that of his client. He tries to avoid the 
pride of doing good, and the luxury of 
being an object of attention. He must 
always be in command of himself. He 
must be objective. 

“My house of cards has fallen down,” 
exclaimed a woman in her disappointment 
over the failure of the person whom she 
had been trying to help. She had enjoyed 
a sense of personal power in influencing 
the girl who had asked her advice. She 
had been seduced by the manner in which 
the other had apparently depended upon 
her. She had found emotional satisfaction 
in being patron to her protégée. She had 
surrendered her freedom, and her disil- 
lusionment was the measure of her in- 
capacity to help. 

Another introduction to much the same 
sort of situation is that involved in the 
request which not infrequently a clergy- 
man or a social worker will receive from 
a woman who has come to him for advice. 

“You have been such a help to me. It 
would mean so much to me if sometimes 
when I am blue I could write to you.” 

It is a question whether this kind of 
treatment does not foster rather than cure 
depression, changing it to a morbidly pleas- 
ant melancholy. It leads to a form of 
emotional parasitism which is essentially 
debilitating to the person it is supposed to 
benefit. The strength-giving qualities of the 
relationship between adviser and client are 
lost. It is weakness that takes command, 
and he who should be leader is deprived 
of his leadership. His failure is great in 
proportion as he yields to the feeling of 
flattered satisfaction in being looked to as 
a source of help. He is no longer objective. 
He is not free. 

One can cease to be free by not ob- 
serving the reticences of life. Many of 
those who come to us have gone through 
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experiences that make it possible and even 
necessary for one to pass beyond certain 
of the reserves which ordinarily stand 
between people. One should never go one 
step farther than the occasion requires. 
There are aspects of the story of the 
woman who has been seduced that may 
be unimportant to the advice she seeks, 
but which she may be willing to reveal 
and which one may be curious to hear. 
To encourage her still further to level her 
reticences is to show a fundamental dis- 
regard for her personality, and to lose 
that command of oneself which if it lapses 
for a moment renders him by so much the 
less effective as an adviser. 

To say that the good adviser must be ob- 


‘jective and that he must be free does not 


mean that he must not give of himself. 
The person who seeks him should feel 
that the adviser will stand by him no 
matter what happens and no matter what 
drains upon time and energy are involved. 
The sympathy of the adviser should be 
the sympathy of undivided attention to the 
difficulty that is being presented. It 
should expend itself in the solution of 
the problem. It should be equal to a 
facing of hard situations. It should lead 
the adviser to be honest with the person 
in trouble. There should be no glossing 
over of what might better be recognized. 

It was this sort of frank treatment 
which caused a man to remark of the 
social worker whose help he had sought, 
“IT don’t know what she did to me, but I 
feel like a different person. I am no 
longer afraid.” 

What the social worker had done was 
to face the facts with him. She had 
listened to his story and then she had 
said, “Your affairs are certainly in a seri- 
ous state. I don’t even kniow wheher I 
can be of any help to you. But I’m going 
to see what can be done. The solution 
depends largely upon you.” 

This frank facing of the facts was worth 
any amount of false sympathy. To pat 
a man upon the shoulder and tell him that 
one is sure everything will be all right 
means nothing. It is a thoughtful esti- 
mate of the situation and a willingness to 
see it through that counts. 

“T have often blamed myself, Sir,” said 
Boswell, “for not feeling for others as 
sensibly as many say they do.” 

“Sir,” replied Dr. Johnson, “don’t be 
duped by them any more. You will find 
these very feeling people are not very ready 
to do you good. They pay you by feeling.” 


IV 


Not only must the adviser hold himself 
intellectually and emotionally free. He 
must see to it that his client is free. He 
must not impose his advice upon the person 
who seeks it. The good adviser strives 
always to make it possible for the in- 
dividual in trouble to advise himself. 

There is nothing so irritating as to be 
told to do that which one knows he ought 
to do and which, rightly or wrongly, one 
thinks he probably would do if let alone. 


The best advice is that which leads the 


client to propose his own remedy. A man 
who had resisted every suggestion from 
the members of his family that he consult 
a physician asked a social worker to tell 
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him why he could not retain a steady job. 
He was suffering from a combination of 
physical and mental breakdown which he 
had refused to recognize. The social 
worker listened to him recount the dif- 
ficulties that had developed in his various 
places of employment. It was a natural 
step to turn the conversation to the ob- 
stacles with which the man had had to 
contend in trying to make good. There 
followed a description of symptoms, and 
soon the client was telling about how 
badly he felt. Finally the social worker 
asked him what he thought he had better 
do. The man said that he “guessed he 
ought to see a doctor.” Nobody but him- 
self could have told him this. He had 
been helped to take his own advice. 

When it becomes necessary to advise more 
directly, it is well to present both sides 
of the situation, particularly if an emo- 
tional. content is involved, leaving the 
client to draw his own conclusions. A 
woman who was in her thirties, and who 
had been a widow for a year, was offered 
a position as housekeeper to an acquaint- 
ance whose wife was in an institution for 
mental diseases. She consulted a social 
worker. The social worker might without 
any more ado have told the woman by 
no means to involve herself in such a 
situation. Had she done this she would 
have lost whatever influence she had with 
her client and, more than likely, in this 
particular instance, her advice would not 
have been taken. 


What the social worker did was to: 


balance the pros against the cons. To 
become a housekeeper would solve for the 
woman the question of self-support. It 
would give her a home. It would offer 
her companionship. On the other hand, 
it might become somewhat of an emotional 
strain. She was of an extremely affec- 
tionate disposition. She had missed the 
expression of it to which she had become 
accustomed during her married life. The 
man was in a similar situation. Might 
she not find herself involved in an affair 
which would ultimately bring unhappiness 
to everybody and which might defeat for 
the man the chance of a re-establishment 
of his family when his wife would return 
from the sanatorium? Was there not a 
possibility that in another kind of work 
she would find more varied contacts with 
the world and a more interesting life? 
The woman decided not to accept the 
position. The social worker had not 
urged her to a decision, but had tried to 
be impersonal and to see both sides of the 
situation. She had left her client free. 
It is the quality of being free, free of 
preconceived ideas, free of emotional in- 
hibitions, free enough to grant freedom to 
others, that is the essential characteristic 
of the good adviser. It enters into every 
relationship in which the element of advice 
is present, no matter how trivial and how 
incidental that element may be. It is 
a point of view that should form part of 
the philosophy of every clergyman, every 
physician, every social worker, and of 
everybody who is likely to be consulted 
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unthinking minds. 
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on America’s Way of Serving Religious Needs 


Conclusions reached in considering the Tennessee case 


OW SHALL our government minister 

to the aspiring minds and faculties of 
man? By establishing schools wherein can 
be taught to our youth the wisdom of the 
ages. Thoughtful minds have long con- 
cluded that the hope of America lies not 
in the accumulation of laws upon our 
statute books, but in the education of our 
youth. Education is the great corrective 
of all error. The evolution of the human 
body has perhaps reached its culmination. 
Tools have replaced the necessity for fur- 
ther acuteness of our physical faculties. 
But we stand as pioneers upon a new 
frontier. The development of the mind 
of man is still in its infancy. Only the 
utmost freedom to study, to investigate, 
to rationalize, and to explore every proy- 
ince of time, space, and matter will bring 
us in the end to our full mental stature. 
We shall sometimes stumble, but we shall 
rise again and press onward. 

Whatever view other nations may take 
with respect to public education, America 
stands committed to it as a condition of its 
national existence. This is a government 
of the people; and in the continual ad- 
justment of the government to the ways 
of progress, a thinking electorate is in- 
dispensable. Every American State has a 
vast network of educational institutions 
ramifying to every village and hamlet 
within its borders, and culminating in 
classical, technical, and professional col- 
leges to put the finishing touches upon the 
mental development of its youth. Every 
schoolhouse is a citadel of.liberty, a place 
of refuge from the follies and errors of 
There stands the high- 
est hope for the perpetuity of .a free 
government. Our public schools are our 
greatest pledge that the children who come 
after us shall be wiser and better than we. 

Shall our government invite our youth, 
nay compel them, to come hither, and then 
tell them that they cannot give their minds 
that wide latitude which made Bacon boast 
that he had taken all knowledge to be 
his province? Shall we exclude from them 
any knowledge about the universe of which 
they are citizens? Shall we tell the 
teacher that he may say to his pupils 
whatever he will unless it be contrary to 
Genesis, or contrary to “Science and 
Health,” or the Book of Mormons, or the 
Koran, or to our views on Protection or 
Free Trade, or to any other creed or 
principle which we may profess, but which 
we fear will not stand the test of reason 
or the close scrutiny of inquiring eyes? 
Shall we shackle our children’s minds in 
the stocks of the past? If there is reason 
and present worth in the beliefs and 
principles of the past, they will survive; 
if there is no reason, they deserve to fail, 
and the sooner the better. 

Any government which narrows the 


horizon of the human mind has infringed 
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upon the liberties of its subjects, and has 
limited the possibilities of their useful- 
ness. Genius cannot survive suppression. 
Bold pioneering spirits will openly dis- 
regard such artificial trammels and will 
die rather than submit. Less venture- 
some spirits will either covertly evade or 
ingloriously submit. Truth can thrive 
only in the open air of freedom. Error 
shuns the sunlight. It must hide behind 
curtains and veil itself in mystery because 
it cannot clothe itself with the garments 
of reason. 

To forbid the teaching of Evolution in 
our public schools is to forbid the most 
quickening and far-reaching inquiry into 
the grandest province of natural science 
which the mind of man has yet conceived. 
Evolution is the basis of geology, biology, 
embryology, and all kiridred sciences. It 
is a subject with which every scientist 
must now reckon. If we teach our pupils 
that all nature operates under immutable 
laws, they are going to inquire whether 
there ever was a time when nature did 
not so operate. They are going to inquire 
all about the changes in the life history of 
our planet which the strata of the earth 
reveal, and how these changes are to be 
explained. If our teachers may not an- 
swer their questions; if to our eager- 
minded youth our teachers must say, 
“Read Genesis to find the answer to your 
question,” then education ceases to be 
that ideal quest after truth which Socrates, 
Jesus, and all the great teachers of man- 
kind have exemplified, and becomes a 
vehicle by which the errors of the past are 
transmitted to the future. In such way 
the wings of genius are clipped, and the 
soaring minds of youth are caged with 
prison bars. Insofar as Genesis or any 
other theory of Special Creation has facts 
or reason to support it, let it be heard; 
but let it be heard upon its scientific 
merits, and let the evidence be produced 
against it. 

Into our courts of justice we summon 
witnesses, and we command them by holy 
adjuration that they tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
Only thus can the ends of justice be served. 
Into our schoolrooms we summon teachers 
to instruct our youth; and unless we are 
false to every sacred tradition of our 
Republic, we must with equal solemnity 
adjure them that they teach the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
Only thus can education reach its fitting 
climax. Only thus can America attain at 
last that ultimate truth which will set 
men free. 

Important as it is that the pathways of 
science shall be left open, it is still more 
important that the pathway of man to his 
God shall not be closed by any act of 
government. Men are forever seeking to 
find out God. Every age finds somé new 


revelation; and with a pride of opinion 
fatal to progress, the fathers crystallize it 
into creed and impose it upon their chil- 
dren. For every man God has His several 
message. He speaks with many tongues. 
His words still thunder as they did on 
Sinai, if only there is a Moses to receive 
them. 

There are two great conflicting ideas 
abroad in the world. One is that man is 
by nature sinful and depraved; that he 
cannot trust his inner voice of conscience ; 
that his genius is deceiving; that to deliver 
him from the bondage of self, God revealed 
once and for all time His wisdom to man in 
our Holy Bible; that this revelation is 
forever final; and that the words of his 
book are the supreme authority to all men 
evermore. 

The other idea is that human nature 
is essentially sound ; that through the ages 
men have been struggling upward; that 
the voice of God is forever present in the 
hearts of men; that He is still revealing 
Himself as He did of old; that through all 
the groveling misery of this world, men’s 
faces are turned upward; that mankind is 
forever looking toward the light and going 
forward; that there is a unity in all the 
progress of mankind; that religion and 
science and government are but different 
facets of a single gem. 

Under this latter idea, the inquiry is not 
whether a given fact or principle coincides 
with the letter of Holy Writ, but whether 
it is true; for if men commit themselves 
first to the Bible and say they will believe 
nothing which gainsays it, they become 
servants not of the truth but of a book. 
A great book, yes: the greatest book yet 
vouchsafed to man, but withal a book. 
God’s final revelation to man was not 
given to the ancient Jews. He did not 
walk and talk with men a few brief cen- 
turies to hide His face forever. God is 
not less distant now than he was to 
Abraham or Moses or the prophets. And 
science is but beginning to unfold the 
mysteries of nature and the manifold 
miracles of God. Who can look into the 
stars and feel no sense of holy awe? Who 
can look upon a snowflake or a wild flower 
and say there is no God? Back of all 
nature is a divine purpose; and He is 
forever shaping the lives and destinies of 
men. Such is the modern view. 

In spite of the fact that the ancient 
doctrine of total depravity continues cur- 
rent within our orthodox churches, it is 
not the American appraisal of the dignity 
of man. Our government is founded on 
the theory that, in spite of their transient 
aberrations and repeated failures, men can 
attain their highest development only in an 
atmosphere of freedom; that no people, 
however superior their virtue or wisdom, 
should be allowed to coerce an erring 
fellow into the pathway of righteousness ; 
that the highest ends of Heaven and 
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humanity can be served only by allowing 
to every man free access to his Maker, 
leaving moral suasion to take the place of 
edicts and inquisitions. If law could force 
men to worship in the beauty of holiness, 
what higher act could our government 
perform than to compel men to observe all 
the orthodoxies of our ancient creeds? 
But such is contrary to the spirit and 
letter of our Constitution. No despotism 
however benevolent, can develop the genius 
of democracy, nor bring to full fruition 
the aspiring souls of men. 

There are those who decry such Paaet 
freedom. Holding that there is only one 
true religion, they believe it is the business 
of government to foster and sustain it. 
They would have us bend our constitu- 
tional principles so as to preserve in- 
violate their orthodoxies. They hold that 
it is within the province of our govern- 
ment, nay, its bounden duty, to protect 
revealed religion from the searching in- 
quiry of human minds. They mistrust 
science. They discredit human reason. 

The Anti-Evolution Law is a present 
manifestation of such a belief. They main- 
tain that such a law is right. Why? 
Because man is base; his goodness is not to 
be trusted. From a source higher than 
human reason has come a story counter 
to Evolution, which men must if necessary 
be coerced into believing. Men are to 
distrust their own reasons. They are to 
eall their scientists atheists and infidels, 
and trust only the voice which has come 
down from out the mystic past. 

How can the orthodox Christian of 
to-day be assured that his dogmatisms rep- 
resent ultimate truth? What ultimate 
value is there in the Genesis story of 
creation? No man is surer of the truth 
than the intolerant dogmatist. The Jews 
who crucified Jesus for blasphemy were 
earnest men. Paul was no less earnest 
when he persecuted the Christians than 
when he suffered martyrdom. The Atheni- 
ans who put to death Socrates, the greatest 
soul and noblest spirit outside the pages of 
Holy Writ, were sincere and conscientious 
men, Marcus Aurelius persecuted the 
Christians as a sacred duty to the state. 
The Inquisitors of the Middle Ages were 
earnest men seeking to save the souls 
of sinners by thumbscrew, rack, and 
dungeon. Those who lighted the fires of 
Smithfield Commons were conscientious 
men. Europe ran red with blood for many 
centuries because men earnestly differed on 
matters of religion. Indeed, where is there 
a great religious leader in all history 
who has not been the victim of persecution 
by earnest, dogmatic men? 

Our fathers took refuge on this con- 
tinent to escape the persecutions of their 
native lands, and they founded our govern- 
ment upon the corner stone of complete 
religious freedom. They believed that 
liberty is the highest service which govern- 
ment can render to religion; that moral 
suasion and the wooing of the spirit will 
accomplish what fire and fagot can never 
do. 

The American spirit does not distrust the 
genius of man. It does not fear human 
reason, nor seek to limit its wanderings 
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to the pathways of the past. It is willing 
that men shall forever seek new truth. 
If to-day men announce a fallacy, they 
will to-morrow correct it. Liberty to go 
forward means liberty sometimes to fall; 
but liberty is the only sure road to prog- 
ress. 

No one can be a great thinker who does 
not recognize that his first duty is to 
follow his intellect to whatever conclu- 
sions it may lead him. No man can be 
a great prophet who does not kindle the 
fires of his soul by living coals from off 
the altar of God. The coercion of gov- 
ernment has never yet developed a Plato 
nor a Paul. To be great is to be in- 
dependent. 

How shall we preserve our American 
institutions against the threatened in- 
vasions of dogmatic men? 
have every right which freedom of speech 
and the press can offer. They must be 
allowed all the arts of moral suasion. We 
must exercise toward them that same 
tolerant spirit which we ask of them. 


They must have the same high privilege 


to propagate their doctrines which you and 
I have; but no higher. There is a dead 
line beyond which they shall not go. 
When they seek to invade our public 
schools, the Constitution is our refuge. Its 
provisions are now ample to safeguard the 
religious freedom of every citizen, Chris- 
tian or non-Christian. If our Fundamen- 
talist friends wish to impose their cosmic 
theories upon our public schools, they 
must speak the language of science and not 
of Holy Writ, and they must allow to 
every opposing theory an open forum with 
their own. Only thus-can freedom be 
maintained. No scientist has yet asked 
that the study of Evolution be required 
by legal mandate, or that all contrary 
theories be suppressed. Science asks no 
higher compulsion than that which pro- 
ceeds from human reason. It is as eager 
that its fallacies shall be detected as that 
its truths shall be made known. 

But our Constitution, while our im- 
mediate resort, is not our final refuge. 
Unless our public opinion is sound, our 
constitutional guaranties will not long 
survive. Our Constitution protects the 
vanguard of human progress. But the 
nation must follow, or the vanguard will 


perish. The spirit of human freedom must’ 


live among us. If the spirit die, the form 
will likewise perish. Our people must 
believe that liberty is the final corrective 
of all the fallacies of men; that truth can 
thrive only in an atmosphere of perfect 
freedom ; that our bill of rights is founded 
on the highest philosophy and the surest 
foundation of human progress. 

For my own part, I have no fear. The 
kindly genius which presided over our 
nation’s birth is with us still. The storm 
of passion may for the moment buffet 
the surface, but it cannot turn the silent 
tide which flows beneath; and the tide 
which is flowing in America is the tide of 
human freedom. 

As certain as the stars in their courses, 
the final outcome is written. There is 
pete Oe which nothing can 
orci 
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When we write with a pencil we often 
write carelessly, for the strokes are laid 
on. with the feeling that they ean he 
easily rubbed out; but what we have been 
doing to others through all the completed 
year of 1925 is not to be so easily shaken off. 
Impressions wear in rather than wear off. 
We are all very sensitively strung to the 
touch of the lives about us. We can recall 
instances where a word casually dropped 
has been for years an abiding influence 
with-us, but we are apt to forget the fact 
that influences may abide even though we 
may have forgotten the word that first 
produced them. 

Very much of the life of the world to- 
day is what you and I and others have, 
by our own personal contacts, been putting 
into the world; and the serious part of it 
is that having been put there it is going 
to stay put. The physical world and the 
moral world would tell the same story 
here as they do almost everywhere. In- 
fluences do not wear out any more than 
the stars get tired revolving and begin 
after awhile to stumble in their tracks. 
So that what we did the past year makes 
out a part of the world’s permanent char- 
acter and life. History a hundred years 
hence will be to some extent running on 
lines that you have just been helping to 
engineer for it. Men who explore sci- 
entifically’ the ground that most of us 
tread upon so indifferently, are continually 
running across ‘traces of the work that 
Nature was at thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of years ago. Things keep, 
long after the date or even fact of their 
birth has been forgotten. The twentieth 
century is to some extent the new name 
that we give to the nineteenth century 
prolonged. We-are sometimes crushed 
under the weight of our own evil century, 
but it is from ourselves that we need to 
be saved. 

We know that the years are imperious. 
What is to be done? Store up within our- 
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selves a larger amount of moral and spirit- | 


ual momentum of thinking what is right, 
saying what is right, loving what is right, 
and this is the action God will honor with 
the fruits. It is said that there are some 
musical instruments that in the course of 
years become sweet with the music that 
their own strings have yielded. That at 
least illustrates what is unequivocally true, 
that we become the thing that we do, that 
the words we speak become a permanent 
note inside our own souls, and that still 
more the thoughts we cherish are slowly 
but surely wrought into the fixed texture 
of our minds and hearts. 
These opening weeks of a year are an- 

ticipative, as well as time for retrospec- 
tion. Life rubs out horizon lines, for life 


west the point where earth and 
to meet—a point which advances as 
advance and stops when we falter. 
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~ “Ours Is An Autocratic Church” 


‘ ‘ f So saying, Rev. Lee W. Heaton, untried “heretic,” goes oul 


Beas LEE W. HEATON has resigned 
‘as rector of Trinity Episcopal Church 
in Fort Worth, Tex., after having had 
the charge of heresy hanging over his 
head for two years. Mr. Heaton preached 
a liberal interpretation of the doctrine of 
the Virgin Birth, and was generally lib- 
eral in his theology. Certain members of 
his parish brought charges of heresy late 
in 1923. Bishop Harry T. Moore of the 
Diocese of Dallas stated that the charges 
were well founded, but did not proceed 
with a trial. This is the reason he gave: 
“In view of the fact that similar in- 
terpretations of the doctrine in question 
[the Virgin Birth] are held, taught, and 
preached by those in the Church belonging 
to a higher order of the ministry than 
the party charged, I am unwilling to con- 
sent to the trial of one of the presbyters- 
of this diocese upon such a charge; and 
the Diocese of Dallas rests the matter 
until opportunity may be given to those 
in authority to proceed, and te point out 
_ the course of wisdom and justice in such 
matters.” 

This was fair-spoken. But it was not 
satisfactory to the Modern Churchmen’s 
Union, which demanded that Bishop Moore 
either proceed with the trial or else with- 
draw the charges, and declared that this 

“suspended sentence was a “violation of the 
American principle of fair play.” _A meet- 
ing in New York City on January 8, 1924, 
of leading Episcopal modernists expressed 
the same attitude, adding that “nothing 
but complete vindication can be taken as 
evidence of fairness.” 
troversy that grew out of this situation 
was reviewed in Tue Reeister of January 
10 and 17, 1924. 

No authority higher than the diocese ever 
took cognizance of the heresy charges pre- 
ferred against Mr. Heaton. There seemed 
to be no disposition to move against any 
of the clergy of “a higher order of the 
ministry” for teaching doctrines com- 
parable to Mr. Heaton’s. The trial and 
deposition of Bishop William Montgomery 

Brown lay outside the main current of this 
‘controversy and was actuated by teach- 
ings of a far more radical complexion. 
Bishop William Lawrence of Massachu- 
setts, a more seasoned liberal on many 
points of doctrine than Mr. Heaton, pur- 
sued untroubled his useful course of ad- 
ministration, counseling, and building up 
of finances. Meanwhile, a rival parish to 
that of Mr. Heaton was organized within 
a few blocks of Trinity Church. 

The rest of Mr. Heaton’s story is best 
told through selections from the corre- 
spondence on the matter which was re- 
printed in a ‘recent issue of the Ohurch- 
man, liberal BHpiscopal weekly. This 
journal had helped Mr. Heaton to raise 
funds for the building of the new Trinity 

_ Church, when pocketbook persecution was 

making this project well-nigh hopeless. 

Late in October this year, Mr. Heaton 
wrote to the Churchman: 

“J dislike controversy, but hae had 

of it forced upon me.... It was 

2 re i nie’ there could be 

memous hatred and malice lurk- 

er the cloak of religion, aud I 
en amazed at the extent to which 

n be carried.” Mr. Heaton 


The storm of con- 


went on to point out that there could be 
no place in the diocese until Bishop Moore 
made final disposition of the heresy charges 
brought two years ago, pointed out that 
no other bishop would have peace in his 
diocese if he brought Mr. Heaton into it, 
because of the permission given by canon 
law for the bishop to follow up the matter 


outside the Diocese of Dallas, and alluded 


to the organized opposition and persecu- 
tion which he and his parish were suffer- 
ing. He gave testimony to the loyal 
friends inside and far outside his parish 
that had enabled him to carry on. Quot- 
ing from a statement of Bishop Moore’s 
that a clergyman, once accused, “has not 
the chance of a snowball in hell,” Mr. 
Heaton confessed that “ours is an auto- 
cratic and sometimes a despotic institu- 
tion.” 

But there was one way by which Mr. 
Heaton could again become orthodox with- 
out retraction. He explained: 

“Bishop Moore went to considerable 
pains to assure me that had I been a lay- 
man I would have been well within my 
rights in interpreting the creeds as I might 
see fit. According to this curious type of 
reasoning, so prevalent in the Church, I 
shall become orthodox when I once more 
join the ranks of the great majority. 
The laity are privileged to think, and even 
to express their thoughts with consider- 
able freedom under certain circumstances. 
I think that I shall enjoy being a layman 
again.” 

Mr. Heaton wrote to Bishop Moore on 
October 29 asking him to make a final dis- 
position of his case as quickly as possible 
by a writing of exoneration. He said: 
“Two years and a General Convention cer- 
tainly represent sufficient opportunity for 
those in authority to proceed if there was 
any intention on the part of anyone to 
do so. The diocese has accepted the fruit 
of my ministry without question. It seems 
to me that the course of wisdom and jus- 
tice is evident.” 

Bishop Moore replied, in effect, that 
Mr. Heaton’s doctrinal position had not 
changed during the last two years, and 
hence there was no reason for exonerating 
him from the charge of heresy. In reply, 
Mr. Heaton protested against remaining 
untried on the assumption that he was 
both guilty and responsible for the pre- 
vailing unhappy conditions. Mr. Heaton 
reviewed Bishop Moore’s unfair procedure 
in the matter and its blasting effect on 
his ministry of Trinity parish, and de- 
clared : 

“Tt has given ground and credence to 
the circulation of reports through an an- 
tagonistic group, which you have en- 
couraged to organize a rival parish within 
a few blocks of Trinity Church, that it 
is your intention to act in the case at 
some moment inopportune to my defense.” 

Of course, the Bishop denied that he 
had encouraged the formation of St. John’s 
Mission, stating that Mr. Heaton knew full 
well what prompted certain of his parish- 
ioners to organize it. The Bishop de- 
clared that the diocesan authorities had 
followed canon provisions strictly in deal- 
ing with Mr. Heaton’s case, that a formal 
charge had not been preferred against 
Mr. Heaton because a formal finding had 


not been made. By a curious involution of 
words, Bishop Moore endeavored to show - 
Mr.. Heaton that there was no injustice 
in the fact that the standing committee 
of the diocese and the Bishop had “in- 
formally” approved the charges of heresy 
and had there let the matter rest with- 
out preferring “formal” charges. 

Mr. Heaton’s next letter asked Bishop 
Moore for permission to engage ina secu- 
lar calling for two years, during which 
time he would refrain from active work 
in the church, except in the form of 
financial support. Bishop Moore granted 
the request, promising that neither he nor 
the diocese would do anything to em- 
barrass him in any way or “to take ad- 
vantage of any situations.” 

Mr. Heaton then tendered his resigna- 
tion to Trinity Church. It became effec- 
tive December 1. In accepting it, the 
vestry of Trinity declared that “the 
church and its members would not have 
been deprived of the benefit of the fearless 
preaching of unassailable truths had it 
been possible for those in authority in the 
diocese to tolerate the simple teachings 
of Jesus, unaffected by the conflicting 
opinions of men, and we would have been 
able to continue to go forward under the 
guidance of the man whom we have been 
so fortunate to have as our teacher for 
seven years past.” 

The new Trinity Church building was 
packed at the last two services conducted 
by Mr. Heaton. The Senior Warden wrote: 
“It is the first time in the history of Trinity 
Church that a rector has left with the 
love, respect, and good wishes of the entire 
congregation.” 

As Mr. Heaton indicated, Bishop Moore 
has taken the easiest way out. It seems 
clear that he did not force a trial be- 
cause he was not sure of the outcome. 
It was easier to avert the possibility of 


-defeat, to forego the labor of presenting 


an unassailable brief for the prosecution, 
to keep the issue in the underbrush of 
intrigue. The course taken against Bishop 
Brown was open and honorable in com- 
parison. 

After his resignation, Mr. Heaton re- 
ceived many letters. One of them signed 
anonymously “A True Believer,’ said: 
“Fyery true believer in our Holy Saviour, 
whom you have discredited and disgraced, 
ought to and will praise the Lord at your 
going. Your infidelity has shaken the 
faith of many weak professed Christians 
and destroyed the faith of many young 
people in Christianity; and the influence 
of you and the Devil’s gang will cause 
the loss of many a soul who might have 
been saved if you had not played the up- 
start by trying to make some idiots think 
you were smart.” 

Another letter, signed by Rabbi Harry 
A. Merfield of Temple Beth-el in Fort 
Worth, said: “It is sad to contemplate the 
conditions that brought about your action, 
and the ministry cannot afford to lose men 
of your type. ... May I not venture the 
hope, while wishing you every success in 
your new work, that the future may hold 
in store for you a return to religious sery- 
ice as the active leader of a congregation 
that will be hospitable to the truth. 
glimpsed by modern thinkers.” 


Religion Around the World 


Three Classes of Dogmas; 
One of Them “Axiomatic”? 


There are three kinds of Christian 
dogmas,—spiritual, historical, and scholas- 
tie,—and only one of them, the spiritual, 
is of supreme importance. Dr. Henry D. 
A. Major, principal of Ripon Hall, Oxford, 
said this, lecturing under the Nobel Foun- 
dation at Harvard University. 

Of the “spiritual” dogmas, he explained : 
“There are the axiomatic truths of the 
Christian life, such as that God is Love, 
Light, Truth, Spirit; that Jesus is in his 
character the reflection of the invisible 
Father—the Very Word of God in human 
history ; that those who accept Jesus as 
their Lord and Guide receive the Spirit 
of Jesus, which is the spirit of love, joy, 
peace, holiness in their lives.” These are 
dogmas of supreme importance. Dr. Major 
continued : 

“The second class of dogmas is histori- 
eal, such as that Jesus was born of the 
Virgin Mary, was crucified, dead, and 
buried, that he rose from the dead on the 
third day. These dogmas are of less 
importance. ... The Christian religion 
might survive without them. They are 
not axiomatic moral and spiritual truths, 
neither are they proved by experience. 

. . Here Christians are in the hands of 
the higher critics and historians. What 
they decide at the bar of historical criti- 
ecism, that, the Christian Church must ac- 
cept. If the Christian Church does not 
accept their decision, but yet continues to 
insist on the acceptance of these historical 
dogmas as a sine qua non of membership 
in the church or teachership in it, the 
church will gradually lose from its min- 
istry and membership all the historically- 
minded, and will become the church of 
the charcoal-burners until the charcoal- 
burners become educated. 

“The third class of dogmas is scholastic 
dogmas. They are an ecclesiastical in- 
heritance from the speculations of Hellen- 
ists, Augustinians, medieval Schoolmen, 
and Protestants. They need careful in- 
vestigation—some are sound, some un- 
sound. . . . As regards these scholastic 
dogmas (ranging from the dogma of the 
Trinity in Unity down to the nature of 
baptismal regeneration), the modernist de- 
mands that no one of them be accepted on 
the authority of the past. They all of 
them draw attention to some problem 
which has occupied the minds of Chris- 
tians, and which the church authorities 
have decided in this particular way. The 
decision is not necessarily right nor final, 
and certainly it ought not to be imposed 
with the weight of ecclesiastical authority 
as though it were infallible. These 
seholastic dogmas are better left as open 
questions.” 

Dr. Major assured his audience that the 
English modernist recognized the necessity 
for dogma. What he is opposed to is 
dogma which is false, which is out of 
date and repels modern-minded men and 
women. He declared: “It is full time that 
a modern theology was not simply formu- 
lated by our church authorities, but also 
presented to the faithful for their accept- 
ance.” 
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At one time Dr. Major endeavored to 
formulate a modernist creed. He believed 
that Romans, Anglicans, Unitarians, and 
Quakers could unite in repeating it. One 
article declared that “Jesus is the Son 
of God,’ and the following article began 
by saying that “we are the children of 
God.” The next sentence read: “We be- 
lieve that if we confess our sins, He is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sins.” 

Dr. Major is quoted here because he has 
put in a fresh and clarfying way the posi- 
tion of the present-day modernist; and, 
without setting out to do so, has made 
clear that the modernist travels, but travels 
forward, on a long road between tradi- 
tionalism and liberalism. To put one ques- 
tion: Why does Dr. Major believe that 
only the historical and scholastic dogmas 
should be subjects for inquiry and criti- 
cism? Are the “spiritual” dogmas axio- 
matic and beyond investigation, either by 
science, historical criticism, or human ex- 
perience? Of them Dr. Major said: 
“These truths the modernist regards as the 
great heritage of human ethical and reli- 
gious evolution attained in the religion of 
Jesus.” Does this evolution now end? 
And who are the “authorities” to formu- 
late a theology for the “acceptance” of the 
faithful? 


“Decadence” in Jewish Pulpit 
Says Rabbi, Replying to Wise 


Inspired by Rabbi Stephen 8S. Wise’s 
statement that Jews must accept Jesus 
as a fact, and the implication that they 
must accept the teachings of Jesus, Rabbi 
Samuel Schulman of Temple Beth-El in 
New York City from his Reform Jewish 
pulpit on January 3 deplored “the de 
cadence that has been going on in the 
Jewish pulpit for some time.” Rabbi 
Schulman said: 

“It seems that Judaism is not sufficient 
for some of our rabbis. It seems that 
they must have recourse to all sorts of 
subjects in order to draw a crowd. From 
one point of view, the Jewish pulpit may 
be said to have become during the year 
a footnote to the footlights. From an- 
other point of view, every Christmas and 
every Easter, it has become a soap-box 
from which to orate about Jesus. All this 
is indelicate and undignified, and shows a 
lack of Jewish moral and_ spiritual 
virility.” 

Rabbi Schulman’s discourse stressed the 
differences between the Jewish and the 
Christian faiths. Jews, he asserted, do 
not entertain even the liberal Christian’s 
view of Jesus as the greatest moral leader 
of all time. He declared that for Israel 
to accept Jesus as a teacher would put an 
end to its existence. 

The Jews, according to Rabbi Schulman, 
never regarded Jesus as a myth. But “to 
Judaism as. a religion, it is a matter of 
indifference whether Jesus existed or not. 
Christianity is absolutely bound up in 
Jesus. But Judaism can survive if Jesus 
never existed.” Foreshadowing this state- 
ment, Rabbi Schulman BEES earlier 
in his sermon: 

“Judaism does not deal with personali- 
ties. It deals with principles. In Judaism, 


principle was always superior to personal- 
ity. In Judaism, all personalities 
dwindle before the Law of God, which 
commands us to do justly and to love 
mercy and to walk in humility with God. 
In Judaism, it is comparatively unimpor- 
tant as to what this or that personality 
was. The main thing in Judaism is the 
recognition of what is true and right and 
just and humane, and the doing of it in 
obedience to God. . . . In Judaism, no 
personality can be identified, in any way, 
with the divine source and authority of 
the law of our lives.” 


Fight to Repeal, to Retain, 
Evolution Law in Tennessee 


[he Tennessee Academy of Science has 
asked the legislature of that State to re- 
peal the anti-evolution law at its next 
session, and the new Bible Crusaders of 
America, whose organization was noted in 
THE RecisTer of December 17, are to cam- 
paign actively against the repeal. The 
Crusaders met in Clearwater, Fla., Decem- 
ber 21, appropriated money for initial ex- 
penses of the campaign, and adopted a 
statement to the people of Tennessee which 
declared that this State “must again be- 
come the battle-ground for the glory of 
God, the home of: Christ, the accuracy of 
the Bible, and the preservation of the Con- 
stitution.” Says the statement : 

“We hereby challenge Clarence Darrow, 
President Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia University, Prof. Henry Fair- 
field Osborn of Columbia University, Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick of New York, 
Prof. Shailer Matthews of the University 
of Chicago, or any other modernist, 
agnostic, evolutionist, or atheist in America 
to meet our men of national and inter- 
national reputation in debate of equal 
standing, in any or every county in Ten- 
nessee or elsewhere.” 

The statement sounds the warning that, 
if Tennessee repeals the anti-evolution law, . 
the movement outside the State for a Fun-- 
damentalist University at Dayton will be 
killed and the basest ingratitude shown 
toward the supreme sacrifice made by 
Bryan. Such a university, it is asserted, 
must offset the modernist influence of 
Vanderbilt University. 


In Brief 
At Salina, Kan., “The Defenders” re- 
cently organized to combat the teaching of 


evolution in the public schools. Their slo- 
gan is “Back to the Bible.” . 


Lectures on church publicity and news- 
writing are being given to ministerial stu- 
dents by the Lutheran theological faculty 
of the University of Berlin in Germany. 


Plans for a $5,000,000 Bryan Memorial - 
University at Dayton, Tenn., in commemo- 
ration of his last public defense of the 
faith, have been announced, and a national 
committee of leading Fundamentalists are 
to campaign for the funds. ~ j 
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It was bound to come. 


And it has. 
to include the broadcasting of fiction. 


Radio Fiction 


The varied function of the radio has now been extended 
Cosmo Hamilton asserts that busy people have no time for 


noyel-reading. Hence their sole chance for acquainting themselves with current fiction is to have 


it relayed to them by means of the spoken voice. 
compass of fifteen minutes, compressed a three-hundred-and-fifty page novel. 


‘The other night, we listened in while Mr. Hamilton, within the 


Shorn of all descriptions and char- 


acterizations, pared down to bare narrative, emptied of psychological content, the story was entirely lacking in 


what for the lover of fiction constitutes a novel’s chief attractions. 


The experiment is to be deplored because it 


panders to the prevailing love of entertainment with a minimum of mental effort, and because of its tendency to 
further debase popular taste. We agree with the editor of the Saturday Review when he says: “No worse turn 


could be done to literature than to have the novel become the perquisite of the radio.” 


Remaking Calvinism 
ROBERT S. LORING 


GRACE AND PERSONALITY. By John Oman. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 
In his introduction to this book, Nolan R. 
Best, of the Christian Work, welcomes it 
as bringing to liberal Christian thought 
some of the thoroughness it lacks, as 
making a much needed modification in 
Calvinism, and furnishing “documentary 
and exemplary proof that a liberal theology 
can have under it a foundation.” The 
book illustrates a truth often overlooked, 
namely, that a liberal position in theology 
mInay be approached by more than one path; 
for Mr. Nolan claims that with regard to 
the central idea of Calvinism, the ever- 
lasting fact of the Sovereignty of God, the 
author, “this present-day Cambridge pro- 
fessor, travels by the highroad of the 
strictest Reformation orthodoxy.” The 
author aims to widen the Calvinistic path 
so as to provide space for free moral re- 
_ sponsibility and spiritual growth. A worid 
predestined in the older rigid way is a 
machine world, the deity of such a world 
is a machine deity, notwithstanding any 
pious utterances to the contrary. “All in- 
fallibilities presuppose an idea of grace 
mechanically irresistible.’ A deity who 
acts by “the might of omnipotence directed 
by omniscience, might still be a person, 
but there would be nothing personal in 
His actingy’ All real Fatherhood, in- 
’ terested in the free moral strivings of His 
children, would have practically disap- 
peared. Such an explanation of the world 
would not seem to be “in any essential way 
different from a heartless, rational, cosmic 
process.” 

The theory of a world rigidly controlled 
from without cannot be made to agree with 
the plain facts of life. A world of divine 
predestination, lacking any place for free 
human experiment, ought to be a perfect 
world. But “when we turn to reality, 
there is little to show that either truth or 
righteousness came by way of irresistible 
“might. Progress ever winds slowly for- 
ward, potting: at every obstacle and never 


—— 


working with absolute things, but always 
with the struggle of human thought and 
purpose.” 

A divinely predestined world ought to 
have complete saving knowledge and 
authority in it, an infallible Bible and an 
infallible Church. Instead, “we have tlhe 
uncertainties of revelation and the divisions 
of the Church which, if grace be ir- 
resistible power acting so individually and 
impersonally that a prophet may be a pen 
and a pope a mouthpiece, are mere scan- 
dals of God’s negligence.” 

If conversion be an arbitrary election 
from outside, “cleansing our souls by a 
grace which acts as impersonally as bleach- 
ing powder whitening cotton,” why should 
not everybody be saved? The responsibil- 
ity for any omission rests upon the Calvin- 
istic deity. But if conversion is a ‘“‘change 
of outlook,’ rather than a “subconscious 
change of nature,” a process of human ex- 
periment, education, and growth, then 
room for this exercise of free moral choice 
must be provided in any theory of God. 
“Nothing is either true faith or right 
morality which is not our aim; so external 
authority is, in principle, an unsound 
basis.” 

Since the author holds fast to a certain 
amount of Calvinism, his position seems to 
be that a God who conforms to the facts 
of reality predestines a certain amount of 
free will for men within which they may 
exercise moral responsibility and make per- 
sonal spiritual progress. “No imitative 
life is inspired.” We misunderstand the 
divine commission of Jesus if we regard 
him as an external authority, or as a 
pattern to be slavishly copied. His true 
work consists “in setting us free from the 
slavery which hinders us from being our 
true selves, living our own life.” In the 
same way, “God limits himself to a success 
to be won from within and not to be im- 
posed from without.” He should be in- 
terpreted in terms of this Fatherly Pur- 
pose, rather than in terms of irresistible 
power. “We can only find God in all life, 
and His operation adequate to our spiritual 
needs, when we discover His method to be 
patient enough to pass round by way of 
persuasion and education through our 
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errors and failures; and then only is He 
God and not mere process.” 
For many readers the framework of the 


book would seem to be strictly theo- 
logical; but the author has an unusual 


power of making his thought clear by 
happy phrases and illustrations, and so 
usually rises above this limitation. So 
far as the central problem goes, that of 
providing a place for free personal, moral, 
and spiritual development within any 
theory of reality, the book does bring to 
the discussion of liberal thought a depth 
and a thoroughness which is both unusual 
and much needed. 


“Nature Red in Tooth and Claw” 


By William Beebe. New 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons. $3.00. 

Several years. ago, William Beebe 
delighted the English-speaking world with 
a unique book, Jungle Peace, descriptive of 
that wonder world, British Guiana. Now 
we have a companion work from the magic 
pen of the same gifted scientist and author. © 
It is seldom that so rare a combination of 
scientist and author is to be found in ene 
personality. We have learned to take up 
Mr. Beebe’s books with eager anticipation, 
and lay them down after perusal with 
delight. He is one of those rare people— 
oue who sees straight, interprets correctly, 
and writes entertainingly. 

Mr. Beebe possesses the faculty of mak- 
ing his readers see clearly the thing that 
he sees. It is as if you were peering over 
his shoulder, seeing with clear vision the 
combat between the battling ant armies. 
You find yourself a breathless spectator, 
as it were, of the fierce, mimic contest. 

The book begins with a chapter ed 
“A Chain of Jungle Life.” It might as 
truly be called “A Chain of Jungle Death.” 
He shoots a vulture, with a great owl 
clutched in its claws, in whose sharp 
talons is gripped a boa-constrictor, in 
whose stomach is found a fish containing 
a full-grown frog, within which is a pecz- 
liar parasite,—a sort of “This is the House 
that Jack Built” chapter. Again, you 
penetrate the mangrove swamp, and your 
guide shows you a vast aviary, swarming 
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JUNGLE Days. 
York and London: 
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with nesting birds; but that which in- 
terests you most is a fly-catcher, akin to 
our kingbird, that has changed his fly- 
eatcher habits to those of an expert fisher- 
man, and, like a kingfisher, has learned to 
dive for his prey. 

Our author is more than a descriptive 
writer. He is a philosopher. Stirred to 
the depths of his soul by the teeming 
jungle life, with its amazing beauty, 
variety; and adaptability, with its cheer- 
ful gayety, he notes that death lies ever 
just around the corner, as it were. Often 
he is profoundly saddened by the endless 
chain of death and destruction. But, like 
a philosopher, he concludes that the ex- 
planation is beyond him and refuses to 
be permanently embittered or depressed. 
He will enjoy. the life that is his and 
make the most of it and the wonder world 
in which he lives. M. B. T. 


Origins 

WHAT AND WHy 1S MAn? By Richard LaRue 
Swain. The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 

This volume, by the author of What and 
Where is God? was written at the sug- 
gestion of Lyman Abbott, whose letter 
making the suggestion constitutes the Fore- 
word. Courageously and interestingly it 
discusses the following themes: Who made 
God? Did God make the human body? Is 
the method of human propagation ideal? 
How is the soul made? Why did God 
make man at all? Why were we not 
born in heaven? Does God cause earth- 
quakes and cyclones? Where did sin come 
from? Did man fall upward? Why did 
Jesus die? Why do we pray? For what 
do we live? The author has been a 
preacher, and these discussions give the 
impression of being the distilled essence 
of many sermons. They were probably 
good sermons; for the author is no ag- 
nostic, but a man of faith. If we venture 
to ask and answer such questions at all, 
probably no one can give better answers 
than some of those suggested here. For 
instance, to the question “For what do we 
live?” the author replies that the highest 
aim for God as well as for man, the one 
thing for which God, man, and God’s uni- 
verse exist, is “one perfect family.” This 
supreme aim is an inspiring idea, a work- 
ing faith, and an experience. This is a 
wholesome, if venturesome, book. Indeed, 
it is much like life, which it tries to in- 
terpret,—life which has been described as 
“a continuous venture into the unknown.” 

G. B. D. 


In Manner Picaresque 

THE CHICKEN-WAGON FAMILY. By Barry 
Benefield. New York: Whe Century Company. 

After the manner of the picaresque is 
The Chicken-Wagon Family, another first 
novel to attract favorable comment from 
the critics. Jean Paul Baptiste Yvonne 
‘Fippany is not a rogue, to be sure; but he 
is a picturesque figure as he drives his 
two supercilious little Spanish mules, Kit 
and Luce, over the sandy roads of Texas, 
Louisiana, and Arkansas, attached to his 
red-wheeled, white-hooded chicken wagon. 
Before the advent of the portly Mrs. 
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Josephine Fippany, sovereign member of 
the family, the band of his rakish hat 
boasted a row of toothpicks, red-headed 
matches, a nickel-plated ear-spoon, and 
several gay guinea feathers. The banish- 
ment of this array was but one of the dis- 


turbing changes which her coming wrought.. 


If the chicken-wagon outfit is spectacular 
in its own habitat, the Fippany caravan 
assumes the proportions of a circus when 
it invades Broadway, to find better op- 
portunities for little Addie Amy Fippany, 
whose love story is the chief interest of the 
volume. A _ deserted fire-engine house 
becomes their haven of refuge in New 
York after Kit and Luce have been driven 
up and down for hours in yain search of 
a “wagon yard for the beasties.” This old 
fire-engine house was the center of opera- 
tions from which Mr. Fippany, who has 
dreamed of adopting poker as his new 
vocation, carves out a novel and successful 
career along entirely unexpected lines. 
Mr. Benefield has found a new cross- 
section of New York life to depict, and has 
done it entertainingly. The sophisticated 
Miss Minnie Febber supplies some of the 
most dramatic situations in the story, and 
checks the progress at Addie’s idyllic 
romance. 

The story is written in the first person, 
a style not generally commendable, and 
seems to be that of a middle-aged news- 
paper man told in retrospect. The reader 
is gratified, however, to have matters 
take a new turn toward the end and 
to learn that there is another chapter to 
Addie Fippany’s love story. J. E. D. 


Again Evolution 


EVOLUTION AND REDEMPTION. By Rev. John 
Gardner, D.D. New York: The George H. 
Doran Company. $1.60. : 

The title has a familiar note and will be 
judged significant by all readers of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER who share the concern 
of its columns regarding the present con- 
troversies about Fundamentalism. The 
subtitle, “An Appeal to the Modern Mind,” 
labels the author a man of the modernist 
school of the evangelical church. There 
are thirteen chapters in this volume, and 
some of the headings indicate its scope, e.g., 
“Evolution and Belief in God,’ “Are Men 
Sinners?” and “The Person of Jesus and 
Redemption.” The chapters are sermons, 
even with texts, evidently first used in 
the regular ministries of the pulpit. Dr. 
Gardner is clearly a liberal though ofttimes 
a little hazy and not quite thoroughgoing 
in his use of the thought-forms of Liberal- 
ism; perhaps the author is conscious of the 
presence of the man who is not accustomed 
to these ways of thought and deserves 
gentle treatment. It would seem so. How- 
ever, of greater significance is the fact that 
on every page the reader is made aware of 
the sense of spiritual values which the 


‘writer has not discarded with the old 


thought-forms, but has kept as an essential 
element in all vital religious life. On 
this account the book may be helpful to 
thousands feeling their way to a new 
formulation of the contents of their belief. 
H. F. B, 
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Agreeable 

CONFIDENT Mornine. By Arthur Stanwood 
Pier. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

While by no manner of means a great 
novel, Confident Morning is a story reveal- 
ing serious purpose and unquestionable 
gifts. Told simply and without affectation, 
it is a clean, attractive picture of life in a 
typical American city among the sort of 
people one knows. There is no straining for 
effect. Purple patches and sensational inci- 
dents are conspicuous by their absence. Its 
characters are sharply-defined—a charim- 
ing young war widow, a talented journalist, 
a returned soldier, a virile clergyman, and, 
in marked contrast to the latter, an elderly 
parson, whose ambitions are stronger than 
his faith. The latter is admirably drawn, 
particularly his efforts to secure election 
to a vacant bishopric. 
of novel that is pleasant to read, and 
whose after-effects are wholly agreeable. 

A. B. H. 


Boreham’s Latest 

_ THE CRYSTAL Pointers. By F. W. Boreham. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.75. 

Reading Boreham may very easily be- 
come a pleasant and profitable habit—he 
writes so much. The publishers give a list 
of thirty-three titles to his credit. He has 
an entertaining and popular style, in which 
vivid illustrations from a wide experience 
serve to make clear the truth he would tell. 
One follows him as one does the story of 
the cinema, without too much mental 
effort; but there is a reward of practical 
wisdom to be gathered from his pages. 
The present volume of twenty-four essays 
are packed with clear illustration. The 
author’s words giving the derivation of the 
name of this volume are illustrative of his 
manner of writing: “While cruising in the 
Southern Ocean, amid ice and gloom, there 
was some amateurish speculation as to 
the points of the compass and the bearing 
of the ship. Suddenly piercing through 
the gloom about us two bright spots of 


light gleamed over the shoulder of one of b 


the icebergs. ‘The Pointers, exclaimed 
one member of the party. - 

“Everybody in these austral lands knows 
the pointers. Strictly speaking, they are 
no part of the Southern Cross, but they 
point to it; and he who catches sight of 
them looks wistfully for the cross itself... . 
The papers that I have written possess no 
value or importance of their own, but they 


point to the things that no man can afford 


to miss; that is thet only glory.” 
H. F. B. 


Worth Having 


Our Herirace or Fairu. By Paul Revere 
Frothingham. Boston: The Beacon Press. 

Dr. Frothingham’s sermon, preached at 
the recent centennial of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, has now been printed 
in a handsome pamphlet of forty pages, 
by the Beacon Press. It can be pur- 
chased for sixty cents a copy, or boxed, for 
eighty-five cents. It is well worth read~ 
ing and preserving. 124 OnE ale 


Altogether, the sort 
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WT Camp Kop Was Blockaded 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


“Oho—a feed!’ chuckled Jode, 

' was a fat, round-faced fellow. “Come on, 

Al! Don’t wait to be invited—these kids 

are bashful. They’re really tickled to 

death to have company, only they don’t 

know how to act before city folks—livin’ 
out here in the woods!” 

“You get out of here!” shouted Dana, 
starting toward them with fists doubled 

up. But Dorothy begged him not to fight 

—Mother wouldn’t like it. Dana never 
can bear to hurt his mother’s feelings, 
or make Dorothy cry; so he stood back, 
'and hung on to Tip, while the boys gath- 
ered up everything but a doughnut, a 
cooky, and two sandwiches, and made off, 
choking with laughter’and lunch! Then 
they turned, and came back. 

“Where’s the key, kids?” demanded Al. 

“You won't get it!” said Dana. 

_ “Won’t I?” and he started to come in. 
But Jode pulled him back. 

“Don’t touch the kid. We don’t need to. 
See, we'll roll this log against the door. 
Reliable fastening—what?” 

Then Jode spoke through the crack. 
“There now, you're jailed, youngsters! 
If we’ll unfasten the door, will you promise 
not to tell on us?” 

“We will not!” responded Dana and 
Dorothy, in unison. 

“Give you one more chance,” said Al. 
*“T’ll count three while you make up your 
minds. Now, one, two, three! Now will 
you promise?” - 

“We will not!” they shouted. : 

“Bye, then! Have a good time!” jeered 
their jailers, and hastened to put on their 


who 


skates, and went skimming away, eating. 


doughnuts and sandwiches, and apples, 
and cookies! 
“What shall we do?” exclaimed Dorothy. 


“Oh, you’ve thought of something, Dana!” _ 


For she saw in Dana’s eyes the far-away- 
look-combined-with-a-twinkle which he had 
inherited from his mother. 

“Got a pencil?” queried Dana. Dorothy 
fished one out of her sweater pocket. 

“What for?’ she asked eagerly. But 
the exasperating boy wouldn’t answer. 
He scribbled a few lines on a little paper 
bag, folded it, and tied it to Tip’s collar. 
“But what good will that do?” asked 
Dorothy, dubiously. “He. can’t get out 
any more than we can. Those boards 
nailed over the outside of the windows 
are too stout, and nailed on with too 


, we could get out of a window 
; sily as as Tip—the back window, 

y, whe e the ground isn’t rock, and 
7 c ! d own ste ep. “And”— 


‘Part II 


But Dana was pulling aside a dish cup- 
board that stood near the stove. 

“Lend a hand, Dot, please?’ He was 
trying not to laugh, and that was ex- 
asperating. But nevertheless, Dorothy 
lent a hand, and the heavy cupboard slid 
to one side. 

“Oh, the cat-hole!” 
forgotten !” 

It had been cut in a board of the old 
barn, by Grandfather Gray, years and 
years ago, and that particular board was 
one of the few that was not burned. And 
it was big enough for Tip, though a close 
fit. 

“Home !” 
through. 

“But Father won't be home; and Mother’s 
ankle”’—began Dorothy. — 

“But Mother can send us more sand- 
wiches and things,” laughed Dana; “and 
then we'll have strength to think of some- 
thing to do about it.” 

“You have thought of something! Do 
tell me!” pleaded Dorothy. But all he 
would do was to laugh, and ask her to make 
some more cocoa. I forgot to tell you that 
the skating bandits had drunk up all the 
cocoa, to make a thorough job of it. So 
Dorothy made the best of it, and made the 
cocoa at the same time. And then back 
came Tip, waiting at the outside of his cat- 
hole, with a sharp bark as notice that he 
was to be unloaded. Dana reached out 
and took the bag of lunch from him—he 
had carried it carefully between his white 
teeth—and then took something else, that 
was fastened to his collar. A long, thin 
something, wrapped in thick brown paper, 
and tied on with a stout cord. 

Then Dana condescended to explain a 
bit. 

“Wrote Mother that some of the boys 
dropped in,” he said, ‘and we needed 
more supplies. Of course, we know, 
Father’d come for us when we didn’t get 
home about the time Mother expected us 
—that is, if he was home from the village. 
If he wasn’t, Mother would worry about 
us, I spose. But anyway, I didn’t mean 
we should be beaten by those village 
toughies! By the time they come back, 
for I know they will come back, for they 
wouldn’t dare to leave us here, we'll 
be gone—hooray! See?” 

He had removed the last wrapping from 
the thin parcel, and what he held up was 
a shining, stout little saw! 

“Told Mother I wanted to do a bit of 
carpentering to the camp,” he said. “But 
it’s what Mr. Jones would call destructive 
instead of constructive work. Watch me 


she cried. “I'd 


said Dana, squeezing him 


make the sawdust wih out of those ‘window 
boards !” 

They had Gepbaaea for ‘light upon the 
open door. Now Dana drew aside a cur- 
tain from the back window, shoved aside 
the sliding frame, and attacked the stout 
strips of board nailed across. It was 


,hard work, for he could not work to good 


advantage; but presently he got them all 
sawed across at one end, and then it was 
not very hard to bend them down and 
oat 

“Come on, Dot!” he called. 
lose any time. They”— 

“Sh!” said Dorothy from the front 
window, where she was looking through a 


“Let’s not 


crack. “Here they come! Pull the cur- 
tain across. They might look in, and 
see”’— 


Dana jerked the curtain into place, and 
ran to Dorothy’s side. By that time Jode 
and Al were at the door. 

“Promise?” queried Jode, 
through the door crack. 

“We will not!” repeated the prisoners. 

Three times they were asked, or ordered. 
And three times they refused. Then the 


peeking in 


Snow Dust 


The way a crow 

Shook down on me 
The dust of snow 

From a hemlock tree 


Has given my heart 
A change of mood 
And saved some part 
Of a day I had rued. 
—Robert Frost. 


Sentence Sermon 
Never lose an opportunity of seeing 


anything beautiful ... and thank Him 
-for it who is the Fountain of all loveli- 
ness.—Charles Kingsley. 


boys scrambled down the bank, put on 
their skates, and skimmed away. But not 
just the way they had come. Dana and 
Dorothy stood watching them through the 
erack. 

“They'll come back!” laughed Dana. 
“They wouldn't dare to leave us here! 
They—hi, they’re skating over’— 

There was a cracking of ice, and the two 
boys were out of sight! a 

“The thin place!’ gasped Dorothy. 

“Quick, Dot!” said Dana, in a low, 
steady voice. “Outside!” 

Out of the window they swarmed, Tip 
following, through his cat-hole. The boys 
had come up, and kept clutching at the 
edge of the ice, which broke as fast 
as they got hold of it. Still, it kept their 
heads above water. But with their thick 
clothing, and skates, they couldn’t have 
kept up long in the icy water. 

“Quick, Dot!” said Dana again, running 
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to a big pile of old cedar rails near the 
shore. One after another they threw them 
on the ice, pushing each one out with the 
following one, until the first ones fell into 
the water, one after another, and presently 
the boys struggling there could reach them. 
Then, clutching them with almost numb 
hands, and going from one bunch of them 
to another, they reached shore. They fell, 
exhausted. But with Dana’s and Dorothy’s 
help, and some vigorous urging, too, they 
finally reached the camp door. And they 
helped: push the log away! And then they 
stumbled in. And Dorothy helped take off 
their sweaters, and wring them, while 
Dana built up a roaring fire, and Dorothy 
made some more cocoa, a lot of it! And 
presently they began to realize enough of 
what was going on to look very sheepish. 
And an idea seemed to come into Jode’s 
not-too-quick-at-any-time brain. 

“How—how’’—he muttered hoarsely. 
Dana caught the idea. He ran to the back 
window, and pulled aside the curtain, 
while Dorothy exhibited the cat-hole, and 
Tip, and the saw, and explained very 
briefly. 


The Christian Register 


“Oh’—mumbled Jode. 
~“Some dog, some kid!” 
“Say we've been”— 

“Please?” said Dorothy. ‘‘You’d better 
not talk. You're too hoarse. And you 
ean’t possibly go all the way home in those 
wet things. You must hurry up to our 
house, and get really dry, and put on some 
of Father’s things. The fire’s safe to leave 
now. Let’s go right away.” 

“Yes,” said Dana, seeing the more-and- 
more-sheepish looks. ‘My mother will fix 
you up all right. Maybe you could eat a 
few doughnuts while you’re getting good 


wheezed Al. 


and dry!” (He couldn’t resist giving that 
poke about the doughnuts. Do you blame 
him?) 7 


Sheepish as they felt, the two boys knew 
that their ex-prisoners were right, that 
they couldn’t get home to the village in 
their icy clothes. They followed up the hill 
at the brisk pace set by those ex-prisoners. 
And Mrs. Gray did fix them up all right. 

And do you know? There are two less 
village big-boys who “have the name of 
being tough’’! 

[All rights reserved] 


A Real Adventure 


EVANGELINE WHIR 


Willie and May lived by the sea. Their 
home stood near a bay which opened into 
the big ocean. Beyond was a small island 
where they often played when the tide 
was low. A long bar of sand was un- 
covered at such times and made a path 
to the island over which the children 
passed, but they were always careful 
to return before the tide covered it. 

One day when a storm swept the coast 
and the big waves dashed against the 
cliffs, the children noticed a little girl on 
the rocks. She sat close to the rough 
stones, trying to find a shelter from the 
strong wind. } 

“It is dreadful to be out in such a 
storm,” Willie said to his sister. “Night 
“is coming on and she will be alone on the 
island with no supper.” 

“Can’t we find some way to go to her?” 
May asked. 

Willie shook his head. “There is no 
one home but Nora, and the bridge to the 
village has been swept away by the storm. 
Father said before he left home yesterday 
to be eareful how we crossed the bridge, 
for it was unsafe.” 

“If we could get to the village, some 
one would go out in a boat for her. Do 
you think we could reach her?” 

“It is rather rough out near the rocks,” 
her brother said. 

For some time the children watched the 

dashing and foaming near the rocks 
ere the little girl sat alone. 

“May,” her brother said at last, “I 
am going to take the boat and go after 
her. We cannot leave her alone all night 
in the storm.” 

“T can help you row,” May said. 

So they, put on their rubber coats and 
hats and went down to the bay. The 
little boat which they owned was rocking 
so that May could searcely climb into it. 
But they had lived all their lives by the 
sea, and they were soon pulling the oars 


with all their strength to reach the island. 
The boat rocked to and fro, but they kept 
bravely on until they reached the rocks 
where Willie fastened it. They then 
climbed up and looked everywhere but 
could not find the little girl they had come 
to rescue from the storm. They looked 
in very possible place, but could not find 
her. 

“Let us call and let her know that we 
have come to help her,’ Willie suggested. 

Both children tried to raise their voices 
above the storm, and May was certain 
that she heard a faint answer. Again 
and again they shouted, “Little girl, we 
have come to help you.” 

“Here! . Here!” 

May jumped, for the yoice seemed to 
come out of the solid rock under her 


Mother Nature’s Children 
REBECCA HELMAN 


In Spring, old Mother Nature spreads 
A blanket green and cool; 

And calls to the little sleepy flowers, 
“Come! Come to the flower-school !” 


In Winter she opens a comforter, 
All fluffy, white, and deep, 

And draws it up to their little chins 
And puts them all to sleep. 


feet. Again and again she heard the 
feeble ery, “Here! Here!” 

Willie was the first to discover that 
the voice came from a cave-like open- 
ing among the rocks. 

“There must be a eave in there, but 
we never saw it before,” he said. 

“The storm probably rolled away the 
big stone that concealed it,’ May sug- 
gested. 

“T am going in,” Willie told his sister, 
taking a flashlight from his pocket. 

He went through a narrow passage into 
a large cave. At one side he found the 


- little girl they had come to rescue. 
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He 
ealled his sister and she followed him 
into the shelter. The little girl was glad 
to see them. She had come across the 
bar of sand when the tide was out, and 
found it covered when she tried to go 
back to the hotel where she was spending 
the summer. 

Willie and May took the little girl back 
with them in the boat. Nora, who was 
wondering where the children had gone, 
came down to the shore to meet them. 
She took the little girl to her room and 
put one of May’s dresses on her while 
her own was drying. Then she ‘phoned 
to the big hotel that she was safe, and, 
as the bridge was down between them, 


she would stay all night with her new — 


friends. 

“We have had a real adventure,’ May 
said. “I thought as we crossed that we 
would never reach the island.” — 

They had a happy evening together and 
the next morning they rowed the little 
girl across the bay to the hotel. She 
told the guests all about her adventure 
and how brave the little boy and girl had 
been to come to her rescue through the 
storm. 

“The sea was running high,” she said, 
“but they were not at all afraid.” 

“We were not thinking of the danger,” 
May said, “only the little girl alone in 
the big storm. We were so glad that 
we had a boat and knew how to row 
it. It was a real adventure.” 

“And we found a new playmate,” Willie 
added. 


Chimes and Carillons 


An average installation of chimes has 
ten bells, thus covering, from highest to 
lowest note, little more than one octave. 
A carillon must have, as a minimum, 
twenty-three bells, with a range of at least 
two octaves; and it may, as a maximum, 
have fifty-three bells, and a compass of 
four octaves and a half, as is the case with 
the carillon in the Park Avenue Baptist 
Church in New York City. Mastery of 
the carillon is difficult, as the bell player 
must be able to play not only melodies, but 
accompanying chords. Belgium main- 
tains a national school for the instruction 
of “carillonneurs,” in which this branch 


-of music is taught with as much care as 


any other branch of the art. 


Elephant Teachers 


In a training school for African ele- 
phants, at Api, in the Belgian Congo, im- 
ported elephants from India act as 
teachers. When this unusual school was 
started, about twenty-five years ago, grown 
elephants were eligible pupils, but they 
proved dangerous to the human instruc- 
tors who tried to train them for useful 
work. The present method is to catch the 
pupils young, and to assign each a docile 
and educated Indian elephant as teacher. 
Each new pupil is securely tied by a rope 
to the leg of its teacher, and willing or 
balky, he must follow. In a surprisingly 
short time, all pupils, taught by this 
method of practical example, are busily 
and willingly pulling carts, ier tree 
trunks, and carrying burdens. - 


val 


we 
. 
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Two Scientists 


The Christian Register 


in the Pulpit 


All standing room taken when Dr. Jordan and Dr. Millikan speak 


"WO SCIENTISTS of - international 
reputation filled the pulpit of the 
- ehureh in which they hold membership, 
the Union Liberal Church of Pasadena, 
on Laymen’s Sunday, December 18. They 
' were Dr. David Starr Jordan, who spoke 
on ‘How the Sciences Witness to Evolu- 
- tion,’ and Dr. Robert A. Millikan, who 
discussed ‘‘The Place of Evolution in Re- 
ligion.” 

The congregation numbered 1,128 per- 
sons. All standing room was taken; the 
vestibules were crowded; and hundreds 
of people were turned away. Police re- 

- serves were called out to handle the tratftic 
congestion in the street. The following 
evening both addresses were broadcast 
over station KPSN of the Pasadena Star- 
News. 

Rey. Bradford Leavitt, minister of the 
church, conducted the service. Dr. Jordan 
signed the roll of the church as an hon- 
orary member, and Dr. Millikan is a char- 
ter member of, the old Neighborhood 
Church, which merged with the Unitarian 
Church to form the present organization. 

“Whenever science and religion seem to 
conflict, one or the other is away from 
home,” declared Dr. Jordan. And Dr. 
Millikan said: ‘Science walks humbly 
with the Lord, its God.” Dr. Jordan drew 
‘upon his wealth of knowledge in the fields 
of zodlogy and biology to show the orderly 
changes going forward in nature, express- 
ing his conviction of a divine purpose con- 
trolling the universe. Dr. Millikan de- 
veloped the theme that religion itself is 
one of the most conspicuous examples of 
evolution, and that scientists realize, per- 
haps better than any other group, how 
much there is still unrevealed to man and 
how humble all should feel in the presence 
of the unseen forces controlling the uni- 
verse. 

“Evolution means orderly change,” said 
Dr. Jordan, “and no evolutionist can be 
an atheist, because atheism is the denial 
of order. Huxley was a defender of the 
faith, because he defended a God great 
enough to control everything found by 
science. By evolution we mean divergence 
and adaptation. The opposite of that is 
a denial of change.” He called attention 
to the fact that science has never asserted 
any “law of evolution,’ but has dealt 
“with the factors in evolution. Through 
the work of two great groups of scientists, 
one working by observation, the other 
largely by experimentation, it has become 
apparent, he said, that “there is not a fact 
in botany or zodlogy which can be known 
except in the fact of evolution.” 

Dr. Millikan traced the evolution of re- 
ligion from the primitive man’s belief in 
a capricious god that could be appeased 
with sacrifices to the less anthropomorphic 
conceptions, to Jesus’ idea of a father 
spirit watching over all peoples. Another 
forward step was the application of scien- 
tific methods to human problems. 

Within the past thirty years, new dis- 

coyeries have been made which have upset 


7 . 


previous conceptions of the physical uni- 
verse, said Dr. Millikan. Religion will 
remain as a vital part of men’s lives be- 
cause all men are religious by nature and 
because science has only just touched the 
borders of mystery of the universe. 

“Religion that will endure is that which 
is open to new truths,” affirmed Dr. Mil- 
likan, in conclusion. “If churches do not 
keep open-minded they will get into the 
backwash and go out. Others will de- 
velop and take their places; it will still 
be religion, but it will not keep the old 
names.” 

Another Laymen’s Sunday address con- 
cerned with a critical present-day situa- 
tion was one prepared by Perey W. Gard- 
ner, mémber of the executive committee 
of the Laymen’s League, and which, on 
account of illness in his family,-was read 
for him from the pulpit of the South 
Parish Church, Unitarian, in*Portsmouth, 
N.H. Mr. Gardner denounced those per- 
sons who are seeking to “reform human 
nature by statute,’ declaring that their 
method was un-christian and after the 
manner of the Pharisees of Jesus’ time. 
Jesus, said Mr. Gardner, told the Pharisees 
over and over again that society could be 
saved only through the moral regeneration 
of its members and not through the en- 
forced observations of artificial rules regu- 
lating human conduct. People have never 
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been and never will be made moral by 
legislative act. 

Mr. Gardner continued: “The persons 
against whom such legislation is directed 
are not beneficially affected by it. The 
contrary is generally the result. Such 
legislation makes such individuals more 
timorous, more adroit, or more vicious, 
according to their individual characters. 
I know of no case where it has translated 
them into high-minded citizens.” 

Where is such legislation leading? 
Gardner said: 

“If I read the signs of the times aright, 
we are destined to go beyond the field of 
regulation of conduct. Many of you were 
shocked when you learned of the existence 
of the Tennessee anti-evolution statute. 
As important and far-reaching as the 
effect of this and similar laws may be 
upon our educational system, they are far 
more important as indicative of the trend 
of legislation in this country. 

“Negation of conduct has become with 
us an old story. Direction of conduct is 
getting pretty well provided. for. So, if 
we are to keep up our mad Pharisaical 
career, we must inevitably go next into 
the field of negation of thought, with the 
glistening goal ahead of us of statutes 
which shall direct us how to think.” 

The First Unitarian Church in Long 
Beach, Calif., had its Laymen’s Sunday 
service on the evening of the thirteenth. 
Carl B. Wetherell addressed a large audi- 
ence on ‘Religious Freedom.” 

Three weeks after Laymen’s Sunday, 131 
churches had reported their observance of 
the day to Laymen’s League headquarters. 


Mr. 


Churches Plan for Another Year 


Annual meetings elect officers, report progress, build for future 


Following are reports of annual parish 
meetings held since the beginning of the 
church year that have come to the atten- 
tion of Tur Reetster. Other meetings 
will be recorded as they take place, either 
ander this head or elsewhere in the news 
columns. . 


Hottywoop, Canir.—It was decided to 
undertake radio broadcasting for a period 
of four months and to continue if condi- 
tions warrant. The meeting voted to 
continue newspaper advertising, and ap- 
proved a budget item of $562.64 for that 
purpose. A secretary to the minister was 
provided for. The minister reported on 
the possibility of buying a printing press 
for parish use. The treasurer reported 
all bills paid and a balance at the end 
of the financial year of $147.42. These 
officers were elected: President, Charles L. 
Chandler; vice-president, H. L. Burleson ; 
treasurer, Dr. Samuel Ayres, Jr.; record- 
ing secretary, Thurlow T. Taft; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. H. W. Clark. 


Brooxtyn, N.Y. (Willow Place Chapel). 
—The following officers were chosen: 
Chairman, Henry W. Troelsch; treasurer, 
Theodore Lind; clerk, Miss Dorah-May 
Schwegler; and these men and women, 
who together with the officers form the 
Board of Deacons: Mrs. D. L. Wells, 


Robert Syvertson, Hans A. Walleen, Miss 
Charlotte Allen. 


NortHAMPTON, Mass.—Reports of the 
clerk and the treasurer pointed to the 
exceptional progress made by the church 
during 1925, the one-hundredth anniver- 
sary year of its foundation, particularly 
the increase in membership during the 
service of Prof. Kirsopp Lake. H. N. 
Loomis was elected treasurer; Raymond 
B. King, clerk; and H. K. Whittaker was 
appointed to the standing committee. 


WincuHester, Mass.—James F. Jackson 
was chosen to the standing committee and 
Daniel F. Higgins was elected clerk. 


ORANGE, N.J.—The Society voted to un- 
dertake a preaching mission in c0-opera- 
tion with the Laymen’s League. The fol- 
lowing persons were elected trustees for 
three years: Mrs. William H. Aborn, B. C. 
Jutten, George W. Booth. 


Brooxtyn, N.Y.—The Unitarian Church 
of the Saviour sent out personal letters to 
residents of Brooklyn Heights inviting 
them to attend the services. A multitude 
of cordial letters of appreciation were re- 
ceived, and many newcomers were greeted 
on successive Sundays. 
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Unitarians and Christmas 


- Churches celebrate festival with pageant 
and carol 


Unitarian churches everywhere observed 
the feast of Christmas, pointing in sery- 
ice and sermon to the divinity. incarnate 
in all men and women, and reawakening 
the hope that the spirit of good will which 
‘so easily dominates one season of the year 
shall one day rule the world the whole 
year through. Pageants and carols and 
children’s services retold the Bethlehem 
story. 

The choir of the Unitarian Church in 
West Newton, Mass., broadcast carols on 
Christmas Eve. A lLaymen’s League 
chorus sang carols in Arlington Street 
Chureh, Boston, Mass., and Dr. Paul 
Revere Frothingham conducted the sery- 
ice. Thereafter the chorus went to join 
the carol singers on Beacon Hill, coming 
later to Unity House for the Christmas 
party. 

For the third year, the First Parish 
Church in Quincy, Mass., condueted noon- 
day services for several days preceding 
Christmas and a midnight service on 
Christmas Eve. The First Unitarian 
Church in New Orleans, La., was crowded 
Christmas Eve for the vesper service held 
under auspices of Ye Player Folke. The 
service in the First Parish Church in Dor- 
chester, Mass., was enriched by the sing- 
ing of a musical setting composed by the 
organist, Walter Edward Howe, for the 
Latin inscription on the church bell, and 
by the reading of a Christmas ode written 
by Rey. Lyman VY. Rutledge, the associate 
minister. 

The Christmas service in the Unitarian 
Church of Carlisle, Mass., was made the 
occasion for the dedication of the tablet 
and the burning candle set up as a me- 
morial to men and women of the parish 
who had “passed through death into larger 
life.’ The tablet bears the simple in- 
seription “In Memoriam.” The candle will 
_be lighted hereafter on the Sunday nearest 
the anniversary day to be commemorated. 

The pageant of “The Nativity,” pre- 
pared by Dr. and Mrs. Eugene R. Shippen, 
continued to be a favorite service in 
churches throughout the country. Forty 
members of the East Boston, Mass., Uni- 
tarian Church produced a nativity pag- 
eant, the first episode of which was “The 
Prophets,” a reproduction of the famous 
Sargent painting in the Boston Public 
Library. Dr. Albert Noll, musical com- 
poser and social worker, prepared and di- 
rected the pageant, and Miss Gertrude 
Reed of the Hast Boston Church painted 
the scenery. Members of King’s Chapel 
School in Boston participated in a Christ- 
mas service from Mrs. Isabella K. Whit- 
ing’s “Dramatic Services of Worship,” re- 
cently listed by the Beacon Press. Mem- 
bers of the First Parish Church in Temple- 
ton, Mass., produced the pageant, “Why 
the Chimes Rang.” Children of the church 
school in Worcester, Mass., marched in 
processional into the church for the Christ- 
mas service and 500 persons were in at- 
tendance. At the vesper service, when 


the church was entirely illuminated by_ 


eandles, there was a congregation of 450 


people. 
Dr. Abraham M. Rihbany, who is min- 
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ister of the Unitarian Church of the Dis- 


ciples in Boston, was born not. far from 
Bethlehem and lived for twenty-one years 
on the slope of Mount Lebanon. In the 
Christmas edition of the Boston Sunday 
Globe, Dr. Rihbany interestingly described 
the celebration of Christmas and other 
festivals in his native land of Syria. 


Memorial to Hawthorne 
Dedicated in Salem, Mass. 


The Second Church, Unitarian, in Salem, 

Mass., was the scene of the preliminary 
dedication service on December 23 of the 
Nathaniel Hawthorne Memorial, the bronze 
monument which has been eérected~ on 
Hawthorne Boulevard. Rey. Alfred Man- 
chester, minister of the church, gave the 
invocation, and Alden Perley White, 
president of the Hawthorne Memorial As- 
sociation, delivered the address. Later, 
on the Boulevard, the statue was unveiled 
by Rosamond Mikkelsen, great-grand- 
daughter of Hawthorne. Harlan P. Kel- 
sey, secretary of the Association, presented 
the memorial to the City of Salem, and 
it was accepted by Mayor George J. Bates. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne was in religion a 
Unitarian, and there is evidence that he 
was connected with the Second Church in 
Salem. On this matter, Mr. Manchester 
writes: 

“Richard Manning 2d, who died April 
19, 1813, was a member of the Second 
Church, whose pastor, Rey. William Bent- 
ley, D.D., made-it a Unitarian church. 
Mr. Manning was the father-in-law of 
Hawthorne’s father, Nathaniel Hathorne, 
who died at Surinam on a yoyage from 
Salem when he was thirty-three years of 
age; he left a widow and three children, 
of whom the author was one. 

“On Sunday, April 10, 1808, the prayers 
of Dr. Bentley at the Second Church were 
asked in connection with this death. This 
looks as if the Hawthornes were connected 
with the old church. While the name 
does not appear upon the list of proprie- 
tors, there is constant mention in Bentley's 
diary of many Hawthornes. It may also 
be said that the Ingersoles of the ‘House 
of Seven Gables,” cousins of the author, 
were of the Second Church. It seemed 
appropriate that the preliminary service 
of dedication of the monument should be 
in the present Second Church edifice.” 

Mr. Kelsey, secretary of the Association, 
is a member of the First Church, Unita- 
rian, in Salem, and these men, all mem- 
bers of the First Church, are and were 
among the directors: Rey. Theodore D. 
Bacon, William S. Felton, Gardner M. 
Jones, Mr. Kelsey, Francis H. Lee (de- 
ceased), Edward S. Morse (deceased), 
Alfred W. Putnam, John Robinson (de- 
ceased), Richard Wheatland (resigned). 
Assisting the Association is an honorary 
committee, among whom are William 1H. 
Gove of the Second Church and Robert 8. 
Rantoul of the First Church. Another 
member was Andrew D. White, one of the 
founders of the First Unitarian Chtupen 
in Ithaca, N.Y. 

Bela Lyon Pratt was the sculptor of 
the statue, and R. Clipston Sturgis, a 
member of the First Church in Boston, 
Mass., was consulting architect to the 
sculptor. 
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At Salt Lake City 


Growing church sells property to build 


more adequate plant 


The First Unitarian Church in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, has sold its property to 
Trinity Baptist Church in that city. 
Through generous assistance from the 
American Unitarian Association, the So- 
ciety will be able to purchase another lot 
and build a church plant adequate to the 
growing needs and opportunities of this 
growing church. 


The Salt Lake City church is situated — 


more than six hundred miles from the 
nearest Unitarian church east of it, and 
727 miles from the nearest Unitarian 
chureh west. Under the leadership of 
Rey. Frank L. Hunt, the church has made 


marked growth in numbers, spirit, and — 
Here are some items of the - 


influence. 
record : - 

Steadily increasing Sunday morning 
congregations. A quartette acknowledged 
to be the best in the city. A church school 
enrollment of seventy-five, doubled in less 
than a year. An Alliance branch which 
averages an attendance of about fifty 
Women at each meeting. A lLaymen’s 
League chapter having a ‘definite program 
with continuity of theme and interest, and 
an attendance of thirty men as compared 
with ten a year ago. A young people’s 
society for the study and presentation of 


plays. of real worth, divided into two sec-— 


tions, one of which presented a Christmas 
pageant, and the other of which will stage. 
a play for the observance of Young People’s 
Week. 

Laymen’s Sunday was observed in this 
church on December 13 with a layman in 
the pulpit, R. T, Porte, who Deena on 
“Self Help.” 


“Religion of New England” 

Is the religion of New England different 
from that generally prevailing in the 
United States? At the request of an 
evangelical minister in Brookline, Mass., 
and other persons, Rev. Thomas Van Ness 
of the Second Unitarian Church in Brook- 
line is preaching a series of sermons that 
purpose to show why, through the beliefs 
held by the founders of the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony and also because of the 
interpreters of religion since pre-colonial 


days, there has arisen in New England ~ 


a different theology than that generally 
held in the United States, certainly a dif- 
ferent emphasis. The sermons began 


January 10 and will continue through — 


February 21. 


That People May Know the Issues 


The Laymen’s League chapter of the 
Unitarian Church in Knoxville, Tenn., 
is sponsoring a series of public meetings 
devoted to the issues of the present re- 
ligious controversy. At the first. meeting, 
in November, George W. Rappleyea, in- 
stigator of the Scopes trial and a recent 
accession to the Unitarian Church in Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., and Rev. William M.-Tay- 
a lor, minister of the Chattanooga ch 
discussed the results of the anti-evol 


facing them. 


law as the people of Tennessee ae 
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TEMPLE THE PEOPLE'S CHURCH IS BUILDING 
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Uptown Temple will be Seven-Day Church 


Two thousand people will be able to sit 
in the main auditorium of the Uptown 
Temple which the People’s Church of 
Chicago, TIL, is building. Below the audi- 
torium there will be a chapel and Little 


Theater seating 450 persons. There will 
be classrooms for the school of religious 
education, and classes and lectures will be 
held during the week as well as on Sun- 
days. Once a week the Sunday Evening 
Club will hear and invite others to hear 


a speaker of national reputation. A unique 
feature for Chicago, similar to the plan of 
Dr. Norbert F. Capek in Prague, will be 
a Thursday evening preaching service, at 
which Dr. Preston Bradley, the minister, 
will repeat the Sunday morning service 
and sermon. This will be a regular church 
service, not a mid-week prayer meeting. 
J. E. O. Pridmore is the architect of the 
Temple, and Schmidt Brothers Construc- 
tion Company are the builders. 


Before Southland Audiences 


Rey. John L. Robinson, associate minis- 

ter of the First Unitarian Church in 
Memphis, Tenn., is filling several speaking 

( engagements on evolution and religion. 
7 Following two of his lectures at Imboden, 
_ Ark., the Journal of that town published 
7 favorable comment: Evidently orthodox 
‘ in its viewpoint, this paper said: “Dr. 
Begone impressed his audience both by 
comprehensive knowledge of his sub- 


fer with him in both theology 


broad toleration for beliefs of 


and science.” Also, “His plea for unbiased 
study and free discussion of both scientific 
and theological dogma impressed all with 
his sincere desire for all to drink freely at 
the fount of knowledge.” 


Mr. Townsend Resigus 


Rev. Manly B. Townsend has resigned 
the pastorate of the First Parish Church 
in Medfield, Mass. A long season of ill- 
ness has forced his retirement. from active 
duties for a time. 
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When is a Church Member 
Not a Member? Pastor Asks — 


“Church Membership” was the topic at 
the meeting of the Greater Boston, Mass., 
branch of the Ministerial Union on Decem- 
ber 28. Dr. Eugene R. Shippen of the 
Second Church in Boston considered “Ways 
of Emphasizing Its Significance.” He said 
that he stressed the membership covenant 
as a real religious obligation, insisted on 
the “right hand of fellowship” as. an act 
of the congregation as well as the min- 
ister, used letters of dismissal and transfer 
whenever possible, and endeavored to keep 
the list down to working and worshiping 
members. He believed that the confirma- 
tion class should include older persons as 
well as the young. 

Rey. Thomas Van Ness of the Second 
Unitarian Church in Brookline, Mass., hit 
on a point that later in the meeting was 
a matter of discussion when he said that, 
in his church, “once a member” was “al- 
ways a member.” He goes over the list 
the first week in January, writing a letter 
to each member to confirm his or her in- 
tention of retaining affiliation. At this 
time, and also in October and on Palm 
Sunday, a special invitation to join the 
church is made. He strives to build up 
a strong organization by emphasizing the 


’ church,—both in its parochial and in its 


universal sense,—and by pointing to the 
significance and privilege of membership 
in the church. — 

How to build up “Our Universal Church” 
by keeping isolated Unitarians in com- 
munion with some parish church was out- 
lined by Dr. Harold E. B. Speight of King’s 
Chapel in Boston. The Women’s Alliance, © 
he said, had pointed the way by its fellow- 
ship of 735 women and families, who up to 


_a recent time had had no connection with 


organized Unitarianism. To these, the 
Alliance Fellowship Committee sends out 
sermons and other literature. These 
isolated Unitarian women are “long dis- 
tance” members of specified Alliance 
branches. Here, said Dr. Speight, is a sug- 
gestion of what might be done by the 


‘denomination as a whole in building up 


its larger communion. 

Much discussion ensued. Rey. Robert P. 
Doremus, minister of the church in 
Gloucester, Mass.,and a member of the First 
Unitarian Church in Rochester, N.Y., sug- 
gested the possibility that absentee mem- 
bers might return for a parish meeting 
and yote. Mr. Van Ness replied that this 
was a remote difficulty to be dealt with 
when it arose. Rev. Harold G. Arnold 
deseribed the list which the First Parish 
in West Roxbury, Mass., sends out each 
January, and in which Alliance, Laymen’s 
League, and Y. P. R. U. membership is 
indicated as well as that in the church. 
There was general agreement on the im- 
portance of a definite basis for member- 
ship, of an accurate and up-to-date list 
being kept, and some form of reception, 
however simple, that stresses the signifi- 
cance of religious fellowship. 


Public opinion would be stronger were 
it not for the most part privately ex- 
pressed.—Charles Graves, 
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The Minister as a Professional Helper 


(Continued from page 30) 


as professional adviser than it is to one 
who is called upon to advise less frequently. 
It is especially important for the clergy- 
man, particularly as it affects his relations 
with other advisers. 


iV 


The clergyman cannot hope to devote 
all his time to advising. The minister in 
the city, with his multitudinous congrega- 
tional activities and his widely scattered 
parishioners, is as busy as the executive 
of a large industry, and the minister in 
rural communities experiences equal drains 
upon his time. George Herbert’s ideal for 
the country parson that “he desires to be 
all to his parish and not only a pastor, 
but a lawyer also, and a physician,” is no 
longer approachable. Services to people in 
trouble have become more complicated, 
and we cannot say with Mr. Herbert—to 
quote again from the “Country Parson”: 
“It is easy for any scholar to attain to 
such a measure of physic as may be of 
much use to him both for himself and 
others. This is done by seeing one anatomy, 
reading one book of physic, having one 
herbal by him.” 

Interest, inclination, and ability will to 
some extent determine how much the 
clergyman will devote himself to the work 
of the adviser, but even the most interested 
and the most able will find that if he 
earries the ordinary duties of minister he 
will have to restrict his activities as con- 
sultant. Nothing is so consuming of time 
and energies as the troubles into which 
human beings can fall. Not unusual is 
the experience of a friend of mine who, 
before he had asked a social worker to 
undertake a problem in which his advice 
had been sought, had spent upon it half of 
his waking hours for a week. Such 
drafts upon the time of a clergyman are 
out of question. 

His only remedy is to digorieiiate 
between what he can do and what he ¢an- 
not do. As early as possible, therefore, in 
the interview with a person who seeks ad- 
vice, he should endeavor to learn what 
that person really wants. A request for 
advice can mean many things. It may 
present itself as a dilemma. Two courses 
of action are open. Which should our 
client take? It may involve the most 
complicated domestic and personal tangle, 
requiring long and active assistance by 
the adviser. It may be that the person in 
trouble only wants endorsement of a 
decision which he has really already made 
and reassurance about the importance of 
carrying it out. People often seek advice 
upon some relatively superficial subject 
because they are starved emotionally and 
they crave attention and a means of find- 
ing affection. What appears to be a 
simple problem may prove to be devious, 
with all the intricacies that personality 
can develop. 

In general, the clergyman will find it 
~ more feasible to advise some one whom he 
knows than to advise a person with whom 
he must first go through all the processes 
of acquaintanceship. Usually he will do 


well to confine himself to those fornin of 
advice which can be dealt with in his own 
study, or during a pastoral call, and in the 
course of a single consultation. The in- 
terview of reassurance, the interview in 
which a dilemma is discussed, and the in- 
terview in which a person or a point of 
view is interpreted to the individual who 
is troubled with a misunderstanding are 
interviews involving types of advice 
which he may find it practicable to under- 
take. Our concern here obviously is with 
social advice, not with the minister’s 
primary function of advice in the spheres 
of spiritual life and belief. 


VI 


When other problems are indicated, 
the clergyman will perform his best sery- 
ice in selecting the person or agency 
best fitted to supply the service that is 
required. The clergyman should know 
where medical advice can be obtained, 
where legal help can be secured, where the 
psychiatrist can be found, where the ap- 
propriate social case worker can be con- 
sulted. He should develop a_ personal 
acquaintance with each of these. He 
should know how to establish a contact 
between them and the person who needs 
their help. 

The attitude of freedom which he should 
hold for himself and for his client he 
should also hold for these agencies. He 
should introduce the person in trouble 
to them in such a way as to leave them 
free in every respect. He should be care- 
ful not to make a client promises of action 
by the organization or individual that is 
about to be consulted. If he makes the 
introduction in person, he should imme- 
diately retire so that the new relationship 
of client and adviser may be begun as 
quickly as possible and so that its con- 
fidential character may be recognized, 
leaving the client free-to- tell his own 
story without the embarrassment of a 
second listener, or, as sometimes happens, 
without the handicap of a well-meaning 
but fruitless attempt at spokesmanship and 
interpretation. 

He should be frank in telling the client 
the nature of the service which he is 
recommending to him. It is fair neither to 
the client nor to the prospective adviser 
to speak of the adviser as if he were a 
private individual not engaged in profes- 
sional practice. The fact, for example, 
that a social case worker who is about to 
be consulted is a member of the staff of a 
family agency should .be explained, and 
the greater possibilities which such an 
agency holds as compared with unsup- 
ported individual efforts. Every social 
executive has the experience of receiving 
people who are sent to him personally, 
rather than to the executive of the organi- 
zation of which he is a member. Rarely, 
however, indeed in my own experience 


“never, does it happen that a client is 


unwilling to place himself under the treat- 
ment of a case work organization, after 
its purposes and methods have been ex- 
plained to him. 

The intelligent use of the social agencies 
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of a community implies the necessity of a 
considerable background of information 
and experience. The best way of acquiring 
this and of keeping in touch with the 
new developments in this field of human 
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relations is to have an active association ° 


with some social agency, preferably a case 
work agency. Through such a contact, 
also, there is much to be gained in points 
of view about people and in the art of 
understanding those who are in trouble. 

Before, however, the clergyman is ad- 
mitted to the ministry, he should have 
taken training in social case work with 
field experience under the instruction of 
a case work agency. By having to deal 
personally with human problems and dif- 
ficulties under the leadership of those who 
can interpret these problems to him, the 
pastor will acquire a background of method 
and insight that will bring him to his 
pastorate prepared from: the very outset 
to meet with understanding those who 
come to him for help. The value of train- 
ing in case work is beginning to be recog- 
nized by the medical profession, which is 
commencing to incorporate it into the 
curriculum of medical schools. Is it not 


-equally essential that case work should 


be included in education for the min- 


istry? Case work is taught in a few the- 
ological seminaries. It should be taught 
in all. There is no better road to the art 


of understanding people. 

It is indeed one of the most encouraging 
aspects of the task of the adviser that 
understanding can be acquired. We can 
gain insight as we reflect upon experience. 
We start life as children with little ap- 
preciation or care for the problems of 
others. We are impatient and intolerant; 


but as we grow older we can, if our eyes” 


are opened, see through the surface of 
things to their meanings and significances. 
As we strive ever to understand, we begin 
to sense the vast range of human nature. 
Feeling its variety and its infinite pos- 
sibilities, we gather faith in people. We 
are willing to seek in them the precepts 
which should -influence their lives. We 
discover that the art of good counsel is 
the meeting of free minds in a free en- 
vironment. 

This is the philosophy of the adviser 
of to-day, a philosophy shared often in- 
deed by the adviser of yesterday, just as 
even now, alas, instances of the old method 
of advising are still to be found. The 
tendency, however, is in the right direc- 
tion. It is toward the person. 

Our method is not infallible. There con- 
tinues to be great wastage in advice, and 
by reason of our frailties this waste will 
be slow to cease. Moreover, the gulf that 
separates precept from person is exceed- 
ingly wide. But let this be said of us, 
that though the person may not always 
achieve the precept it will never be because 
we have not striven to reach his side. 


Prasopy, Mass.—Under the leadership 
of the Hudson Guild (Y. P. R. U.), an 
effective Golden Rule vesper service was 
held in the Unitarian Church on Decem- 
ber 6 in which the young people’s societies 
of seven churches united. N. H. Keljikian 
of the Near East Relief told of its work 
among the orphans of Bible lands. : 


ee ee 
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Dallas Church in Silver Anniversary 


* New members are added to the roll 


HE twenty-fifth anniversary of the 

* founding of the First Unitarian Church 
of Dallas, Tex., was celebrated December 
17, 18, and 19,. At 6.30 p.m. on the seven- 
teenth, about seventy-five people gathered 
in Emerson Hall and sat down to a bounti- 
ful dinner, prepared by the Women’s Al- 
liance. Judge Cecil Simpson was general 
chairman, W. P. Bentley acted as toast- 
master, and Mrs. E. P. Turner had charge 
of the program covering the history of the 
ehurch. ; 

J. E. Lenington, secretary of the church 
since 1914, called the roll of the charter 
members, who had numbered sixty-five. Of 
these, eight answered “present”: E. P. 
Turner, Mrs. E. H. Pollard, R. F. Eisen- 
lohr, Mrs. Mary Thorne, Mrs. E. P. Turner, 
E. G. Eisenlohr, Mrs. C. C. Lane, L. L. 
Bristol. 

Mrs. Turner then told of the establish- 
ment of the church, which was chartered 
December 17, 1900. Her address was very 
interesting, and called to mind many 
pleasant memories of the past. The church 
is indebted to Mrs. Turner and Mrs. 
Thorne as its initial workers, and to them 
belongs the credit for the actual founding 
of the institution. After her address, Mr. 
Turner called upon all the charter mem- 
bers for short talks. 

R. F. Eisenlohr took up the early pas- 
torates of Rey. Daniel Limbaugh, Rey. 
R. B. Evatt, and Rey. Marion Franklin 
Ham, recalling details of the work done 
by those gentlemen when Liberalism was 
having such difficulty in getting a foot- 
hold. E. G. EHisenlohr followed with a 
talk on the pastorate of Rev. George Gil- 
mour, whose excellent work for twelve 
years in the church left such a lasting 
impression on the minds of the citizens of 
Dallas of all denominations. Mr. Hisen- 
lohr’s reminiscences led up to the work 
now being done by Rey. Frank A. Powell, 
the present pastor. Mr. Powell himself 
then spoke on the encouraging forward 
movement of the liberal work in Dallas. 

At the conclusion of the addresses, 
Judge Simpson called on all present to 
rise in silent remembrance of those charter 
members who have passed on. Their 
names follow: W. A. Jones, Mrs. M. K. 
Bristol Mrs. R. F. Eisenlohr, W. R. 
Hinckley, C. R. Buddy, E. H. Pollard, 
L. 8. Thorne, Mrs. C. R. Buddy, Mrs. Mary 
Curry. - 

During the evening, Mr. Lenington read 
-a telegram received from Miss Harriet 
Spaulding, now of Los Angeles, Calif., ex- 
pressing her most cordial greetings and 
interest in the work of this church, to 
which she and her sister, Mrs. C. R. 
Buddy, were so devoted. After the more 
formal part of the program, there followed 
an hour of good fellowship. Many old 
friends met who had not seen each other 
for years. 

On the night of the eighteenth, Mr. 
Powell gave an interesting sermon, en- 
titled “Harmony of Science and Religion,” 
which was broadcast by radio. The at- 
tendance was very good and the audience, 
‘whom were many strangers, listened 


attentively to this presentation of the Lib- 
eral gospel. Mr. Powell also preached on 
Saturday night, the ninteenth, on “HEybd- 
lution and Revelation.” 

Sunday morning’s services concluded the 
anniversary meetings. Mr. Powell preached 
on “Evolution as the Principle of Progress.” 
There was a large congregation present. 
It was most gratifying to note that nine 
people came forward to unite with the 
church. 

The members of the First Unitarian 
Church of Dallas feel very proud of the 
work that has been achieved by the con- 
secrated men and women during the past 
twenty-five years, and are confident that 
great things are to be accomplished in the 
future under the able leadership of Mr. 
Powell. Se ies le 


People’s Church in Kalamazoo 
Benefits by Preaching Mission 


Of the preaching mission recently con- 
ducted in his church, Dr. Joseph P. Mac- 
Carthy of Kalamazoo, Mich., writes to 
THE REGISTER: ; 

“The People’s Church has been greatly 
benefited by the mission meetings conducted 
by the Laymen’s League, November 29 to 
December 6, with Dr. Charles E. Park as 
the mission preacher, except on the last 
evening, when Dr. Preston Bradley of Chi- 
eago, Ill., was the preacher. All details 
were most efficiently cared for by Kenneth 
McDougall and Newton Lincoln of the 
League staff. The average attendance 
was 124, and was encouraging, all things 
considered. ’ 

“We are constantly hearing good reports 
from people who were greatly helped and 
benefited. Dr. Park not only preached an 
excellent series of sermons, but he also 
influenced a wider circle by addresses at 
the High School, at Kalamazoo College, 
and at two men’s clubs in the city. 

“The church building was in a very 
attractive condition for these meetings, 
having been redecorated during the sum- 
mer vacation.” 


For the Facts about Peace 


“World Peace, Possible Aids and Ob- 
stacles” will be discussed in a series of five 
public addresses on Wednesday evening, 
at Unity House ‘Boston, Mass., begin- 
ning January 20. The hour is eight 
o'clock, and these are the speakers and 
topics: January 20, “International Debts 
and World Peace,” Eliot Wadsworth, for- 
mer Assistant Secretary of the Treasury ; 
January 27, “The World Court,” Miss 
Esther Leverett Lape, member-in-charge of 
the American Peace Award; February 3. 
“Youth and World Peace,’ Thomas Q. 
Harrison, national secretary of the Fellow- 


. ship of Youth for Peace; February 10, 


“Problems of the Pacific,’ Prof. George 
Grafton Wilson of Harvard University ; 
February 17, “Peace Pacts, Such as the 
Locarno Agreement,’’ speaker to be an- 
nounced. Reserved seat tickets at $2 for 
the whole series, or fifty cents per lecture, 
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may be obtained through the president of 
any of the Greater Boston chapters of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, or through 
League headquarters at 7 Park Square, 
which has arranged for the lectures. 


Mr. Gredler Installed 
in His New Pastorate 


Rey. Frank 8. Gredler was installed as 
minister of the First Unitarian Church in 
Ithaca, N.Y., on Sunday evening, Decem- 
ber 13. In addition to the people of this 
church, there were present a number of the 
ministers of other churches in the city 
and student pastors from Cornell Univer- 
sity. Two ministers of other denomina- 
tions participated in the service. 

Rey. Henry J. Condit of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Ithaca read from the 
Scriptures. Dr. Louis C. Cornish preached 
the sermon. Ralph S. Hosmer, chairman 
of the board of trustees, led the congrega- 
tion in the act of installation. The prayer 
of installation was given by Dr. Martin D. 
Hardin of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ithaca. Following the service, an informal 
reception was held for Mr. and Mrs. 
Gredler in the church parlors. 

Mr. Gredler preached his first sermon 
that morning as minister of the church. 
Dr. Cornish assisted in conducting the 
service. ; 


For the Actual Ministry 


During the autumn term there were 
twelve students in the senior class at 
Meadville Theological School, eight stu- 
dents in the junior class, with two enrolled 
in the preparatory course and three study- 
ing at Chicago University. 

At the Theological School in Harvard 
University there are three Unitarian grad- 
uate students, two Unitarians in the senior 
class, three in the middle class, two in the 
junior class, and two enrolled as special 
students. This is a larger number than 
for many years. Moreover, while the 
total enrollment is fifty-four as against 
forty-nine in 1922 and 1923, yet only half 
as many are in the Graduate Department, 
while there are more than twice as many 
undergraduates who are preparing for the 
actual ministry. The present junior class 
of nineteen, with thirteen special students, 
most of whom will join this class later, 
promises much for the future growth of 
the school. 


The Week at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the 12.15 p.m. services 
in King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., next week, 
Tuesday to Friday inclusive, will be Rey. 
Frederick May Eliot, pastor of Unity 
Chureh, St. Paul, Minn. Mr. Eliot was 
educated at Harvard University, and was 
assistant minister of the First Parish 
Church in Cambridge, Mass., for several 
years. He is a son of Dr. Christopher R. 
Eliot. On Monday, there will be the cus- 
tomary organ recital given by Raymond C. 
Robinson; and on Wednesday at 4.30 P.M., 
Dr. Harold E. B. Speight will conduct a 
vesper service of music and prayer. 


44. 
Why the Untilled Fields? 


English Unitarian minister, historian, asks 
embarrassing questions 


How many towns are there in the 
United States of more than ten thousand 
population where organized Unitarianism 
or some other avowedly liberal religion is 
not. represented? Rev. Clement HE. Pike, 
minister of the Abbey Church in Tavistock, 
England, found that in England there were 
149 such towns bereft of Unitarianism, 
and one of these had a population of 240 - 
440. His list does not include great, popu- 
lous districts of the larger cities, which 
the few Unitarian churches in these vast 
eenters scarcely touch. He writes his find- 
ings in the Christian Life and Unitarian 
Herald. 

Mr. Pike sees the beginnings of an 
awakening of the missionary spirit in Uni- 
tarianism. He says: “Perhaps an uneasy 
consciousness that its propaganda has not 
been as effective, after a century, as it 
might have been, disturbs its complacency.” 
He wonders why no progress has been 
made in England for so many years in the 
Unitarian ministration to the slums of 
great cities, a work which began before 
the Salvation Army was dreamed of. He 
asks why the Postal Mission work, in- 
troduced from America about forty years 
ago, has come to a standstill, in spite of 
the zealous, self-denying little band that 
keeps the few Missions going. _ 

Readers should make no mistake about 
Mr. Pike. He is not the modern shallow 
proponent of “‘pep” and propaganda. He 
is a fellow of the Royal Historical Society, 
and has written intimately of ancient 
churehly traditions in England. But he 
ean stretch his mind into the future as 
well as the past. “A cause that is not 
advancing is doomed,” declares Mr. Pike. 

The Christian Life adds editorial com- 
ment, in the course of which it observes: 

“The Unitarian faith is sound—will stand 
any intelligent and legitimate test. What 
has hitherto clogged the wheel of its prog- 
ress has been our lack of organized mis- 
sionary enterprise, our deadness as a body, 
and the apparent coldness of much of our 
customary church worship. We must face 
these facts. Hitherto they have been a 
drag on our movement, have disheartened 
our ranks, and too often made us as a re- 
ligious body a byword among the so-called 
‘orthodox’ churches, many of which would 
now appear to be really more ‘liberal’ 
than some of our own. . 

“Truth would be but an unworthy re- 
ward for the earnest seeker if she brought 
indolence in her hand, and not labor... . 
Let all Unitarians, free-born and freedmen 
alike, realize to ourselves and declare 
aloud to our fellows, the need of new 
earnestness, the need of more unflinching 
zeal, of more eager importunity, with God 
to baptize us with His quickening, burn- 
ing spirit.” 


They Form “Fireside Circle” 


Acting on a suggestion from Mrs. Roger 
W. Cutler, several parents of young chil- 
dren in the Wollaston, Mass., Unitarian 
Chureh have formed a “Fireside Circle,” 
which meets in different homes to talk 
over religious problems in the training of 
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children and the making of congenial 
home and family life in general. The first 
meeting was held at the home of Rev. 
and Mrs. Arthur T. Brown. 


Personals 


The new mayor of Brockton, Mass., 
Harold D. Bent, is an attendant on Unity 
Chureh, Unitarian, in that city. Rey. 
Arthur Edward Wilson, minister of the 
church, gave the prayer at the inaugural 
exercises January 4. 


Rey. Joseph 8. Loughran, assistant min- 
ister of the Unitarian Church of the 
Messiah, in St. Louis, Mo., and Elizabeth 
B. Horsley were married at Richmond, 
Va., December 16, at the home of the 
bride’s parents, Dr. and Mrs. J. Shelton 
Horsley. Dr. Horsley is one of the lead- 
ing surgeons in the South. Rey. Frank W. 
Pratt, minister of the Richmond Unitarian 
Church, officiated. 


Frank P. Rand is president of the Lay- 
men’s League chapter in Victoria, B.C., 
and one of the men chiefly responsible for 
the maintenance of services and the suc- 
cess of the chureh school in the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Victoria during the six 
years that the church was.without a min- 
ister. When his friends celebrated his 
seventieth birthday recently, they pre- 
sented him with a purse of $70 in gold. 


New Boys’ and Girls’ Club 


The Matheson Club is a new .organiza- 
tion in the Newton Center, Mass., Unita- 
rian Church, the membership of which is 
composed of boys and girls of the parish 
under the Hale Union age, that is, from 
about twelve to sixteen years of age. The 
officers are: President, John Muther; vice- 
president, Raymond Brooks; secretary- 
treasurer, Blizabeth Lawrence. 


Rev. Hazel Kirk Accepts Call. 


Rey. Hazel Kirk of the Universalist fel- 
lowship has accepted a call to the pas- 
torate of the federated Unitarian-Univer- 
salist Church in Danvers, Mass. 


Norwett, Mass.—The chapter of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League at its meeting 
December 8 unanimously voted a resolu- 
tion urging the entrance of the United 
States into the World Court. 
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Clairen at Dayton, Ohio, 
Installs Mr. Macdonald > 


The First Unitarian Church in Dayton, 
Ohio, installed Rey. James W. Macdonald 
as minister, at an afternoon service on . 
December 6. Rev. Charles W. Brashares, ~ 
pastor of Grace Methodist Church in Day- | 
ton, made the invocation, conducted the 
responsive reading, and read the Scripture 
lesson. ‘The address of installation was 
given by F. K. Fassett, president of the 
Dayton Unitarian Church, and Mr. Mac- 
donald responded. : 

A letter from All Souls Unitarian 
Chureh in Lincoln, Neb., Mr. Macdonald’s 
previous parish, to the Dayton church, was 
read. It expressed the regret of the Lin- 
coln church in losing Mr. Macdonald, tes- 
tified to his successful six-year ministry 
there and to the affection felt by the Lin- 
eoln church for Mr. and Mrs. Macdonald, 
and congratulated the Dayton chureh in 
securing him as their minister. 

Dr. Curtis W. Reese gave the charge 
to the minister. Rabbi Samuel 8S. Mayer- 
burg, of the Congregation B’nai Yeshurun, 
in Dayton, gave an address, “Your Oppor- 
tunity.” Rev. Charles Francis Potter de- 
livered the charge to the church. Then 
followed an address on “The Minister in 
the Community,” by Rey. Miles H. Krum- 
bine, pastor of the First Lutheran Church 
in Dayton. 


When we go to church we want light 
on the mystery of life and leadership in 
the mastery of life—Glenn Frank. 


Obituary 


Mrs. EMMA M, BROWN of Reading, Mass., 
widow of the late Dr. Francis F, Brown, died 
suddenly at her home on Tuesday, December 29, 
She was in her eighty-fourth year. She was 
born in Dorchester, Mass., her parents being 
L. Dexter Clapp and Abigail Eaton Clapp. 

She was married in 1865, at the time Dr. 
Brown settled in Reading, where he practiced 
medicine until the time of his death, in 1890. 

Mrs. Brown was a very active worker in the 
Unitarian Church, attending services almost to 
the time of her death, even though for years 
she could not hear the service. ; 

She is survived by a sister, Miss Abby C. 
Clapp; a brother, John D. Clapp; three 
daughters: Mrs. Mabel F. Parks, Miss Bertha 
L. Brown, and Miss Helen A. Brown of Reading; 
and a son, Clarence C, Brown, of Germantown, 
Pa. 
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16 BEACON STREET 
New York 


Our Unitarian Heritage 
By EARL MoRSE WILBUR 


This history of Unitarianism will be found invaluable 
less of the extent of his previous knowledge of the subject. ‘ 

The work is concise, but very readable, lucid in the exposition of the essential 
doctrinal development ; deeply moving in its accounts of those who suffered martyrdom 
for freedom and truth in religion; and’ withal, the work of a thorough scholar, who 
knows his field in ampler detail than any who have gone before him. It is a fresh 
inspiration to the ideals of pure religion in perfect liberty. 

D. of Mt. Dora, Florida, writes “. . 


At all booksellers or from 
THE BEACON PRESS, Ine. 


Chicago 


for every student regard- 


. Splendid print and good for my old 
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Science Recognizes Love 


N EXCERPT from a forthcoming vol- 


ume by Dr. David Starr Jordan on 
the relation of science and religion is 


_ shortly to be issued as a pamphlet for 


free distribution by the American Unita- 
rian Association under title of “The Re 
lation of Evolution to Religion.” The re- 
print is being made by special permission 
of Dr. Jordan and the San Francisco, 
Calif., Chronicle. By permission of the 
publication department of the Association, 
THe REGISTER quotes from advance proofs 
of the pamphlet. 

Dr. Jordan discusses the writiener for 
evolution from the data furnished by 
morphology (comparative anatomy), em- 
bryology, and paleontology, and considers 
the probable origin of man from a type 
which lay back of both the “‘man-ape” or 
“ape-man.” Then, of science and its con- 
flict with traditional theology, he writes: 


Science is verified knowledge. We know 
nothing until we find it out. Little by 
little, through processes of induction, we 
secure a basis of fact, which when stated 
in terms of human experience becomes 
truth. But no human truth is absolutely 
without error. Though all truth must re- 
main incomplete, with time it gains both 
momentum and accuracy. With its prog- 
ress, error and false deduction fall off on 
every side, and usually with absolute cer- 
tainty that they can never be revived. 

Thus the astronomer can no longer look 
at stars as pinholes in revolving crystal 
spheres, through which shines celestial 
light. The movable stars or planets are 
no longer carried from place to place by 
angels. Comets are no longer omens fore- 
telling death of potentates. Earthquakes 
are not caused by human wickedness. The 
sun does not revolve around the earth, 
which “does move, nevertheless.” “Lunatics 
are no longer “‘moon-struck” nor possessed 
of devils, and the nature of disease once 
crudely guessed at is becoming amenable to 
laws of cause and effect. We can no 
longer pay respect to the ignorant and 
arrogant dictum of Archbishop Usher two 
hundred years ago: “Heaven and earth, 
center and circumference, were created all 
together at the same instance, with the 
clouds full of water, on October 23, 4004 


It is also deeply religious, without superstition 


liefs and new points of view demanded 
by new evidence. This conflict exists, not 
alone in church and state, but in the mind 
of every growing and forward-looking man. 

I may add a word as to recent con- 
troversies over relation of evolution 
and religion. From the standpoint of sci- 
entific workers there is no conflict be- 
tween a widening knowledge of the uni- 
verse, its nature and range, and the con- 
ception of man’s duty toward his Creator, 
his fellow-man and himself. The word “re- 
ligion” is used in several different senses. 
By it one may mean the mainspring of 
personal character; in an allied sense it 
may be a reverent attitude, ‘a feeling for 
the Eternal,” who is not to be defined 
nor circumscribed. 

Again, we speak technically or histori- 
eally of the various religions of the world 
meaning by that term the many organiza- 
tions or devices which express or promote 
reverence, or at least profess to do so. In 
popular usage, however, the term religion 
is often used as a general expression for 
organizations, beliefs, creeds symbolisms, 
ceremonies, traditions, superstitions, poetry, 
which have been developed as aids to re- 
ligious thought or feeling, or have become 
parasitic upon it. In this sense religions 
die, religion never. ; 

These adjuncts may be intrinsically 
beautiful, inspiring, helpful, friendly, aids 
to right living. We may not condemn any- 
thing which good men throughout the ages 
have found useful unless they interfere 
with right action or sane thinking. * But 
very similar devices have grown up around 
all religions, and their relation to religion 
itself is only remote and indirect. They 
are not the essence of Christianity, if 
Christianity actually rests on the teach- 
ings of Jesus, who ‘went about doing 
good.” “ 

Science is simply intensified and en- 
lightened common sense, and our knowl- 
edge of the development of life, called 
evolution, stands in no more antagonistic 
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relation to religious feeling than does 
astronomy, geology, geography, chemistry, 
or physiology, all of which have in turn 
run the gauntlet of opposing “fundamen- 
tals’ based on tradition or ignorance. 

To serious minds it seems increasingly 
evident that the majestic mechanism of 
the universe and the perfect fitting of life 
to the earth it rests on are no chance 
products of fortuitous clashing. It is a 
function of science to see the universe in 
the large and to recognize, with reverence, 
the power and wisdom (if we must use 
human words) of the unknown, and to 
science unknowable, “first cause,” through 
whom all things have their being, the de- 
velopment of life culminating in reason, 
religion, and love. 

Scientific men recognize the mighty 
power of love, which runs like a golden 
thread through all animate life, finding 
its climax in the most perfect devotion 
possible to man. These two elements, ra- 
tional order and love, we must recognize 
as emanating from the same sources, as all 
other works of the “God of the things that 
are.” The mission of Jesus has been de- 

(Cntinued on page 46) 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Dis- 
Minimum 
Watch these columns each 
Rate card furnished on request. 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 
count for 6 or more insertions. 
charge $1.00. 
week. 


VIRGINIA HOUSE on the Terrace, 1417 Massa- 
ehusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Main 93899. Centrally located for tourists. 


BOARD 


MRS. KERN'S HOME for travelers. Near White 
House and Auditorium. 1912 “G’’ Street, North 
west, Washington, D.C. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES for 
emergency calls, public and private schools. 
AMBPRICAN THACHERS’ AGHPNCY, New England 
and National, Springfield, Mass. 


THE RELIGIOUS MINORITIES IN TRANSYLVANIA 


Being the report of the Anglo-American Commission to Roumania, 
compiled by Louis C. Cornish with the collaboration of the other members 


Protestants, Roman Catholics, and Jews are being oppressed and robbed in 
Transylvania, the cradle of religious liberty in Europe. Roumania promised 
to protect all minority rights when she acquired this rich province by the 
Trianon Treaty. Learn how she is failing to fulfill her promises. All who 
believe in liberty should read this stirring report, submitted to the American 
Committee on the Rights of Religious Minorities by four unbiased and com- 
petent observers, who saw the conditions and listened to the pathetic plead- 


B.c., at 9 o’clock in the morning.” 
Nor does this resolution adopted forty 
“years ago in Columbia, 8.C., condemning 
“ascent from the brute” now carry convic- 
tion: “Resolved, that man was created by 
an instantaneous process, without previous 

--animal parentage.” 

By the co-operation of observers and in- 


by 


vestigators much of the “débris of grand- 
father’s science” has been cleared way, 
and with it the preconception of special 
creation of species of animals and plants 
and the chasm between humanity and our 
brother : 

The collision of ideas which discoveries 
have brought is not, strictly speaking, a 
“warfare of religion and science.” It is 
the inevitable struggle between tradition 
and knowledge, between conventional be- 
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ings of the suffering people. 


Read the evidence which this Commission sub- 


mitted to the Roumanian Government and the Roumanian reply. This book 
has been reprinted in French, German, Hungarian, and Italian. 


Pablished at cost. 


$1.00 postpaid. 


At all booksellers or from 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


16 BEACON STREET 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


= BOSTON, MASS. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Let never day or 
night 


unhallowed 
pass but still 
remember what the 
Lord 
hath done 


(Continued from page 45) 
fined as bringing into harmony the two 
conceptions of creative force and love, both 
equally divine in all their manifestations. 

Modern science has no kinship with 
atheism, however strongly it may stand 
against superstition of all sorts. Super- 
stition is believing, or pretending to be- 
lieve, what one knows is not true. The 
infinite expanse of the universe, its growth 
through immeasurable periods of time, the 
boundless range of its changes, and the 
rational order that pervades it all seem 
to demand an infinite intelligence behind 
its manifestations. This intelligence can 
be no mere tribal god, nor one busy with 
schemes and plans man-fashion, and 
thwarted by his own creations. 

It was written more than twenty cen- 
turies ago: “He will appear without show- 
ing himself, achieve renovation without 
moving, create perfection without acting. 
It is the law of heaven and earth, whose 
way is solid and substantial, vast and un- 
changing.” 


Thousands of Books are Sent 
to Mountain Region of South 


The thirty-fifth season of the Lend a 
Hand Book Mission, which closed recently, 
was one of the most progressive in its 
history, due largely to the journey through 
the South made last year by Miss Annie 
Florence Brown, the executive secretary 
of the Lend a Hand Society. Her report 
of the needs and opportunities in the 
Southland brought increased funds for the 
purchase of new books, and gifts of many 
second-hand volumes. Moreover, many of 
the schools in isolated mountain sections 
were stimulated to self-help, pledging to 
raise five or ten dollars for their own 
libraries on the promise from the Mission 
to double that amount when purchasing 
supplies. Twenty-four schools redeemed 
their pledges, sending altogether $489. 
Total receipts during the year by the 
Mission were $2,018. Expenses for new 
books, freight, postage, and other items 
were $2,014. 

New books obtained for children num- 
bered 7,914, and the excellent second- 
hand books of fiction, biography, travel, 
history, and young readers 7,052, making 
a total of 14,966 distributed. They were 
sent to isolated and impoverished rural 
and mountain schools, eighteen struggling 
and new public libraries, several convict 
camps, “‘lay-by” schools for adult illiterates 
in 223 places, 184 of which had never been 
aided before, many of which had no books, 
and forty-six of which were for negroes. 
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D T' Rt ES C™ sO Pia 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Presiwent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cirerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S, Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rey. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat SEecReETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SEVEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New YorE, Cu10aco, Sr. Louis, San FRanogisao 


PROCT OR ACADEMY 


Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely ee beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Exta Lyman Casot, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opens October 5th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY, BOSTON, MASS. 


“Better Homes and Better Citizenship 


Provides leadership in educational and re¢rea- 
tional activities, serving a large constituency in 
our city population. 

Maintained in large degree by Unitarians. 


E. J. Samson, Ci, DeNormanpip, 


Treasurer President 
19 Congress Street, Boston 53 State Street, Boston 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Will remove its educational activities to Chicago 
at the conclusion of the present academic year and 
will begin its 82d annual session at 57th Street and 
Woodlawn Avenue, one block from the University 
of Chicago. In its new location the School will 
avail itself of the privileges of the University, its 
affiliated seminaries, its libraries, laboratories, museums, 
and opportunities for field work. It will expand its 
curriculum and adapt its teaching to the varied needs 
of individuals and the growing demands of the churches. 

Spring quarter begins at Meadville, March 25 
Summer quarter in Chicago, June 21; Autumn quarter 
in Chicago, September 30, 1926. For information 
address the President, 


F. C. Souraworts, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is Dad by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H. 
Fuller, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M, 


Young’ Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F.L. Locks, President. E.A. Cuurca, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women thinking 
of the ministry, religious education, or parish work 
as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theological 
study. Supplementary work available at Pacific 
School of Religion and University of California, includ- 
ing summer sessions. Ideal year-round climate. Free 
tuition and lodging; generous scholarships for superior 
work; opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin January 12. 

For Register of the School, or further information, 
address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 
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The usual tonnage of magazines, children’s 
papers, pictures, kindergarten material, 
and varieties of cards were included in the 
boxes of books. 

The Mission needs 10,000 good used 
books and $2,000 for new books to make 
decent progress in the forthcoming months 


toward carrying on this campaign for 
character-building. 


"A man’s value lies in his ability to think 
individually and act collectively.—Elbert 
Hubbard. 
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As a Tennessee Church 
Sees a Tennessee Issue 


As noted in this issue under “Religion 
Around the World,’ the Bible Crusaders 
of America are campaigning to prevent 
the repeal of the Tennessee anti-evolution 
law. Here is the resolution on this matter 
recently passed by the congregation of the 
First Unitarian Church in Nashville, Tenn. : 

“WHEREAS, an organization calling itself 
‘The Bible Crusaders of America,’ at a meet- 
ing at Clearwater, Fla., Monday, Decem- 
ber 21, raised a fund of $5,000 and adopted 
resolutions to start a militant campaign in 
Tennessee in opposition to the resolution 
recently passed by the Academy of Science 
meeting in Vanderbilt University to bring 
about a repeal of the anti-evolution law, 
and 
_ “WHEREAS, at this meeting at Clear- 
water, the Academy of Science, Vanderbilt 
University, and all institutions and people 
who believe in evolution as a law or 
method of God in nature, were character- 
ized as agnostic, atheistic, etc., and aiming 
to rob the children of Tennessee of their 
faith in God and the Bible as His Word. 

“Therefore, be it resolved, That we, 
members of the First Unitarian Church of 
Nashville, Tenn., believers in truth wher- 
ever and however found as God’s truth, 
do hereby in the spirit of Thomas Jefferson 
and all others of the founders of American 
liberty, protest against all encroachments 
upon that liberty and offer our sympathy 
and co-operation to the Academy of Sci- 
ence, to Vanderbilt University, or any 
other organization or institution or person 
interested in the preservation of the 
liberty of teaching in the State, or in the 
absolute liberty of conscience of the people 
of this State in all matters pertaining to 
religion, and also the freedom of the State 
from any kind of control by any or all 
churches whatsoever.” 


The Service Goes On 


The Parish Club of the First Unitarian 
Church in New Bedford, Mass., has dis- 
banded, transferring its activities to the 
Alliance and the Fireside Club, and turn- 
ing over its funds to the Fireside Club. 
As the members of the Parish Club are 
members also of the Alliance, the church 
will still have their willing service. The 
disbanding of the Parish Club marks the 
passing of an organization which for 
thirty-two years has, in many quiet ways, 
rendered valuable service to the church 
and to the community. The social activi- 
ties of Unity Home in its early career, the 
furnishing of the chapel, church floral 
decoration for a third of a century, Dr. 
E..Stanton Hodgin’s Monday Bible class, 
and many delightful entertainments have 
known the fostering care and financial sup- 
port of the Parish Club. 


Ever See a “Breeches Bible”? 


A rare collection of more than sixty old 
Bibles was shown at the First Parish 
Church in Dorchester, Mass., January 3. 
Among them was one of the original and 
famous “Breeches Bibles” printed at Gen- 
eva in 1558. A copy of the so-called 
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“Puritan Bible,’ brought to Plymouth, 
Mass., from England in 1620, and now 
owned by Deacon Frank Clapp, was also 
on exhibition. 


They Widen the Circle 


The Congregational Ministers Club of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., has widened the circle of 
its membership by inviting the Unitarian 
and Universalist ministers of Brooklyn to 
become members. Meetings of the club 
are held once a month, and the chief pur- 
pose of the gatherings is social and fra- 
ternal. 


FLORENCE, Mass.—New stage equipment 
for entertainments has been installed in 
the vestry of the Unitarian Church, and 
the first use made of it was on December 
11 for the parish social. 
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Mr. Prescott Resigns Pastorate 


Rey. Elvin J. Prescott has resigned as 
minister of the North Parish Unitarian 
Church in North Andover, Mass., following 
a long season of ill health. Mr. Prescott 
was settled at North Andover in 1920. 


Wo .iaston, Mass.—The calendar of the 
Unitarian Church each week contains a 
contribution from a member of the parish 
telling “What the Church Service Means 
to Me.” 


INDIANAPOLIS, InpD.—There has been pre- 
pared an attractive “‘Wicks”’ calendar, 
published by the Women’s Alliance branch 
to commemorate the twentieth anniversary 
of the pastorate of Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks. 
It bears a picture of Dr. Wicks, a short 
biographical sketch, and selections from 
his addresses. 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 


Make checks payable to 


A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on 
This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 
to receive-and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 


The Meadville Theological School, 

The Young People’s Religious Union, 
and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 
Ministerial Relief. Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


THE EVOLUTION BATTLE 


Shall Evolution be banished by law from our colleges and schools? Shall the Bible 
be made by law our standard in scientific education? 


These are the most pressing and vital ‘questions—the burning questions—everywhere 


now before this country. 


Unitarians from the first have championed Evolution as no other religious people 


have. 


The fight now on is pre-eminently theirs. 


They must everywhere lead it. By 


doing so with promptness and vigor they will render an invaluable service to both 
education and religion, and at the same time put Unitarianism before the public as 
it has never been done since Channing and Theodore Parker. 


How? 


The way has just been provided. 


Circulate everywhere, by the thousand, 


“Evolution and Réligion,” the book just published by the Beacon Press on purpose for 


this battle. 


The book is Dr. Sunderland’s popular “Spark in the Clod,” revised, enlarged, brought 


up to date in every particular, and shaped to meet exactly this crisis. 


It has a 


valuable Introduction by David Starr Jordan than whom there is no higher scientific 
authority, and an important List of the Latest and Best Books on Evolution for any 


who desire further study. 


It is the One Book in the field that presents the Unitarian view of Evolution and its 
Relation to Religion, without evasion or apology, and with vigor, directness, ample 


scholarship, and popular power. 


Those who have read it say that it should go everywhere; that ministers may well 
preach about it and get it into wide circulation in their congregations; that it is 
exactly the book for our Laymen’s Leagues, Women’s Alliances, Young People’s Reli- 
gious Unions, and Adult Study Classes, everywhere, to read and discuss. It will strike 


fire. 


One of our ablest ministers writes, “I am recommending it to everybody and having 


it sold every Sunday in my church vestibule.” 
Postpaid, $1.65. Order from 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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: © evolution, there is 

‘aevelopea in time a tougher 
and more resistant pedestrian —Tacoma 
Ledger. 


“You say you haven’t had anything to 
eat to-day?’ asked the lady of the house. 
“Lady, the only thing I’ve swallered to- 
day is an insult,’ replied the sensitive 
tramp.—Pearson’s Weekly. 


Says Dr. 8. Parkes Cadman: “Unity does 
not mean uniformity. A lady recently 
said to me, ‘I hope that there will be no 
differences of opinion in heaven.’ Heaven 
itself forbid! Think of saying ‘me too’ 
to all eternity !” 


The Sunday-school lesson was concerning ! 
the afflictions of Job and his wonderful | 
patience during all his trials. “And now,” 
said the superintendent at the close of the 
lesson, “who can tell what condition Job 
was in at the end of his life?’ “Dead,” 
answered the sad-looking boy in the bac 
seat.—National Monthly. - 


There were two negresses living on 
“Jeems” Island (South Carolina), and one 
evening Diana, who lived upstairs, upon 
hearing a noise, said: “Who dat?” Nan, 
who lived downstairs, said: “Who dat da | 
say ‘who dat?” Diana replied: “Who dat’ 
da say ‘who dat’ when I say who dat?”—' 
Charleston News and Courier. 


A confirmed hypochondriac, meeting his 
personal physician on the street, said to’ 
him: “Doctor, I have just come from a 
popular medical lecture and I am much 
afraid that I have kidney trouble.” “But, 
my dear fellow,” said the doctor, smiling, 
“the curious thing about that disease is 
that the victim does not experience the 
least pain or discomfort.” “I knew it!”, 
gasped the hypochondriae. “My symptoms 
exactly !"—Fliegende Bliitter. 


“Well, this was a great day in the 
history of our institution,” said Grover 
Cleveland Smith, president of the First, 
Second, and Third National Bank, as 
he met his wife for luncheon in the Olym- 
pian Room of the Hotel New Trianon, 
Jonesville. “The board of directors voted 
unanimously to double the size of the 
banking room so that we can have twenty- 
five brass ‘next-window’ signs, ten Sg 
than any other bank in the State !’—Life. 
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On the second Sunday of last month our 
church-school was honored by the visit of 
an efficiency expert in religious education. 
He laid down three rules for a successful 
school: 1. Always begin on time. 2. Never 
start late. 3. Every teacher and every 
scholar should be in place at the first 
stroke of the first bell. Our superintendent 
was greatly impressed by these suggestions, 
and has had mimeographed copies of these 
fundamental rules made in order that 
every teacher and scholar may haye one. 
—The Churchman. 


A correspondent paraphrases Browning’s 
famous song to anathematize the annual 
orgy of our spouses, yclept “house-clean- 
ie’ ss. 

The year’s at the spring, 

It’s Monday, at morn, 

Time—nearly seven, 

The dust-rag’s unfurled ; 

All comfort takes wing; H 

Mad chaos is born— 

Sure’s there’s a heaven, 

All’s wrong in the world! i 
' —Boston Transcript. , 
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. The Appeal of Fundamentalism 


Church Announcements 


FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister 
Emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rey. Vivian T, Pomeroy. Service at 11 A.M, 
Sermon by Mrs. Stebbins. . 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rih- 
bany, D.D., minister. Church service at 11 
A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 a.m. 


CHANNING CHURCH, Dorchester, East Cot- 
tage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rey. 
Frank R Gale, minister. Morning Service 
at 10.30 a.m. Church School at 12 m. Y. P. R. U. 
services on the first and third Sundays of each 
month at 5 p.m. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) at 
4. Church school with Kindergarten Class dur- 
ing the morning service. Senior class at 10.30 
A.M., In the vestry, 


NEW YORK— WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broadway). 
A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister, Church 
services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cordially in- 
vited to make themselves known to the minister 
and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 A.M., All Souls School of Religious Education, 
children’s classes. 11 a.m., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


SECOND CHURCH, BOSTON (1649), Bea- 
con Street and Audubon Road. Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. Rev. 
Bugene Rodman Shippen, minister. 
9.30 a.m., Church School. Waitstill H. Sharp, 
superintendent. 11 a.m., Morning Service. 
Chorus choir under Homer C. Humphrey. 


Modernism —and Beyond 


West Side Unitarian Laymen’s League 
550 Cathedral Parkway New York City 


Fifteen cents the copy, postpatd 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


{eae following hotels are worthy of 
Patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. 
King’s Chapel. 
gress 0380. 


Opposite 
European Plan. Phone Con- 


HOTEL LENOX 
* BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
ant pen minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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SCHOOLS | 


SCHOLARSHIP FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner — 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, Rev. 
—— BE. ger np ——_ Spine Edward 
A Scholarship is offered in part payment fo ummings, minister emeritus. orning serv- 
tuition in any department <i Bhinia ta one of ice 11 a.m. Children’s Class 3.30 p.w. Com- 


munion on the first Sunday of each month im- 
mediately after morning service. Vesper serv- 
ice, Thursday, 4.30 p.m. Free seats at all 
services. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 
All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and 
mont Streets. Minister Emeritus, Rev. Hoy 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold 
Speight, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., 
ehoirmaster. Sw Fae eG ee A 
Prayer, with sermon by Dr. Speight. 
services, Monday  t 
Preacher, Jannary 19 to 
Frederick M. Eliot, 


Minn. Church open 9 to 4 


the best Girls’ Boarding Schools near Boston. 
Write immediately for particulars. C-99, Tam 
CuRrIsTiAN RuGISTER. 
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“BURDETT COLLEGE > 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial; Normal; 
Business; Shorthand; Combined; Finishing. 
College Grade Courses: Business Administra- 
tion; Salesmanship and Marketing; Accounting. 
Admissionin September only. Send for Catalog. 
18 BOYLSTON STREET. BOSTON 
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